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@ Here’s the back view of a perfect Full Box Overcoat. It’s the most stylish - 


garment of the year. Nothing nicer than a perfectly hanging, well-tailored 
box coat. But they are hard to secure—that is the right kind, because they 
are hard to make. €@[If you select a Kuppenheimer Full Box you will not be 
the only one to appreciate this unusually well-made, stylish overcoat. 


In almost every community where there is a good clothier—a particular mer- 
chant—you’ll find an exclusive representative of The House of Kuppenheimer. 
We will gladly send an authoritative book, Styles for Men, merely for the asking. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ARE ALWAYS WELCOME—ESPECIALLY WHEN 


OUT OF THE USUAL 





Suggestions for All the Family 


































































and-white by Clara Powers W: 


J. Enright. Blank spaces for n 


for the 14 ornamental department heac 
surface. Printed in two colors; cras 


Boxed $1.25. Flexible leather, ‘gold edges. 


JUST 
The Sam Steele Books: sam 


colors and gold. $1.25 each. 
FOR I 
A Booklover’s Notes. Design 


venient volume, the pages of which a: 


black and gold — copy the old Misss 
nated, bevel-edge covers and printed 


The Teddy Bears Books emb 


THE TEDDY BEARS AT SCHOOL, 
BEARS IN HOT WATER. Each 
book contains 16 pages in lively colors 
with captivating pictures and jingles— 
full of fun and frolic. By J. R. Bray 
and R. D. Towne. Striking colored 
covers. Size5'4x7 inches. 15c each. 
The set boxed. $1.20. 


Xmas Gifts 


These unusual books 
are admirably adapted 
for Xmas Gifts. Select 
what you want zow and 
avoid the Xmas rush. 














Christmas Stocking Library. Six tiny vols. for little folks. 
Illustrated in colors and black-and-white. Titles: LITTLE BLACK 
SAMBO, THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, CINDERELLA, 
GRIMM’'S FAIRY TALES, ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES, CHILD'S 
VISIT TO ZOO. Gay bindings. In miniature Bookcase, 54 in. high, 
of Japanese wood-veneer, $2.00. Single vol. 35c each. 





AT BOOKDEALERS EVERYWHERE 
OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 











FIRST STEPS IN SHAKESPEARE 
Shakespearian Fairy Tales, by Fay Adams Britton. First steps for little 


folks in Shakespeare. Contains eight of the plays retold in fairy tale fashion, suited 
to the minds and imaginations of little tots. Beautifully illustrated in colors and black- 


WILL ENTERTAIN A PARTY 

My Artist Friends, by w. 

= Sketch Book and an Autograph Album combined in one volume. The cover is a 

aera in many colors of an artist's paint-daubed palette, cut to exact shape. Size 
x 7 inches. Handsomely boxed. 75c. 

FOR FUN LOVERS— BUT USEFUL 

Father Goose’s Year Book, by L. Frank Baum. The first book for grown-ups 


by the author of THE WIZARD OF OZ, OZMA OF O72, etc. Quaint quacks and feathered 
shafts in prose and verse. Fresh, bright and witty. Humorously illustrated by Walter 


binding, with poster inlay. $1.00. 
FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 
Recipes: My Friends’ and My Own, contains 175 pages which are blank except 


SAM STEELE’S ADVENTURES IN PANAMA, by Capt. Hugh Fitzgerald. These boys’ books 
are out of ordinary. The youthful hero has adventures in many parts of the world and the 
Stories provide accurate information, together with stirring adventure, which will broaden the 
knowledge and imagination of any boy reader. 12mos. Uniform binding, stamped in three 


-OVERS OF BOOKS 


in illuminated hand-lettering and the beautifully colored division headings — ‘* Books Read,"’ 
** Books I Want to Own,"’ ‘* Books L 
MORE THAN 1,000,000 SOLD 


COME TO LIFE, THE TEDDY BE 
SMASHUP, THE TEDDY BEARS ON A LARK, THE TEDDY BEARS ON A TOBOGGAN, 


OZMA OF OZ 


By L. Frank Baum — Author of THE WIZARD OF OZ. 
This new “ OZ” book is the hit of the year for children. $1.25. 





OZMA OF OZ 


The most gorgeous children’s book ever 
published. In this story Mr. Baum tells 


more about Little Dorothy, the Scare- 
crow, the Tin Woodman and all the old 
favorites —and_ introduces Tiktok, the 
machine man, the Wheelers, the Y ellow 
Hen, the Nome King, and the Hungry 
Tiger. Nearly 150 pictures, most of them 
in many colors, by John R. Neill. 8vo, 
2 ages. Extra cloth binding, hand- 
somely decorated in four colors. $1.25, 





Other children’s books by L. Frank Baum, uniform style with Ozma of Oz, qrrey above, 
THE LAND OF OZ, $1.25——- JOHN DOUGH AND THE CHERUB, $1.2 





WASHEE LAUNDRY LIST, etc 


ilson. 12mo. 





SURE TO PL 
M. Rhoads, is a Birthday Book, A Guests’ Register, 


ing, gold stamping, colored inlays. $1.25 each. 


otes for every day in the year. Green crash buckram 


lings by Louise Perrett. Tinted paper with good writing 





RIGHT FOR BOYS 


STEELE’S ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SBA and 


ed by Louise Perrett and Sarah K. Smith. A most con- 
re blank except for a number of bookish quotations done 


oaned,’’ etc. The illustrations in colors— red, green, 


al style. Size 5x7 inches. Bound in antique, illumi- 
on dainty paper. Handsomely boxed. $1.25. 


and properly indexed. $1.50. 


race the following eight titles: THE TEDDY BEARS 
ARS AT THE CIRCUS, THE TEDDY BEARS IN A 


THE TEDDY BEARS GO FiSHING, THE TEDDY 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS DELIGHT 
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Little Johnny and the Teddy Bears. The funniest pictures imaginable in bright colors, by J. R. 
Bray and ridiculous rhymes by R. D. Towne, Editor of JUDGE, set forth the uproarious adventures of six 
little stuffed Teddy Bears who came to life by means of a wonderful elixir, and with Johnny get into and 
out of all kinds of mischief. 14% x 10% ins. Printed in many colors. 








QUAINT PHILOSOPHY 
Masklets. Designed by W. M. Rhoads, designer of ROASTS, TOASTS, WASHER 
Text by Wilbur D. Nesbit. Prose and poetry. Full 
of humor and quaint philosophy. Aptly illustrated by Albert Olson. Bound in boards 
with colored cut-out inlay. Printed in colors throughout. 


tASE GIRLS 
The Aunt Jane Books: Aunr JANE’sS NIECES 
ABROAD, by Edith Van Dyne. Wholesome, yet interesting books for girls, which have 
been praised as being a decided step forward in girls’ literature. 12mos, Uniform bind 


A CHARMING NATURE STORY 
Policeman Blue Jay, by Laura Bancroft. A nature story in fairy tale form. Twin 
kle and Chubbins, made famous in THE TWINKLE TALES, are transformed into little birds 
with human heads and live in the forest, learning much of our feathered neighbors. Many 
colored illustrations by Maginel Enright. 8vo. Attractive pictorial cover. $1.00. 


FOR TOTS WHO READ 
The Twinkle Tales, by Laura Bancroft, are six charming stories for children, em- 
bracing the following titles: PRAIRIE DOG TOWN, MR. WOODCHUCK, BANDIT JIM 
h buckram binding; indexed; fancy ribbon bookmark. CROW, TWINKLE’S ENCHANTMENT, PRINCE MUD-TURTLE, and SUGAR-LOAF 
$2.50. MOUNTAIN. Each book contains 16 full page pictures in colors, by Maginel Enright. 
Square l6mo. Art linen binding, decorated in many colors, 50c each. 


FOR /. “SPORTY ” FRIEND 
Poker, Smoke and Other Things. Designed by W. M. Rhoads. Text by Percy 
Hammond and George C. Wharton Illustrated humorously by Albert Olson. A burlesque 
and scientific book on poker, including a fine collection of toasts, charming quotations about 
tobacco and smoke, hints for *‘ after the game '’ lunches, 
Printed in bright colors. Crimson crash binding, elaborately decoratec 


recipes wcabesae S etc. Small 12mo. 


A REAL AND PRACTICAL NOVELTY 

My Lady’s Recipes. Designed by Clara Powers Wilson. A beautifully illustrated and 
ingeniously arranged file for favorite recipes. A violet-colored cloth portfolio, contains 100 lev 
ender blank cards 9 x 5 inches in size. Fourteen divisions of these are made by index cards, as 
* Soups,"’ ** Fish,"’ etc Each index card bears an appropriate quotation, and is illustrated 
with a characteristic picture printed n four colors. The blank cards are to be filled with recipes 


FOR THE ONE YOU 
Sweethearts Always. The :most beautiful gift book published. A collection of the 
best love poems of famous and minor poets, illustrated with delicate colored-chalk drawings by 
Fred S. Manning. Eight of these remarkably beautiful pictures are reproduced in from four to 
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75¢ 


and AUNT JANE'S NIECES 


LOVE 


eight printings. Large quarto. Bound 
in extra fancy cloth, stamped in gold 
and white with an inlay of one of 
Mr. Manning’s most charming ideal 
heads. Text printed throughoutintwo 
colors. Daintily boxed. $2.00. Edition 
de luxe, full flexible Morocco. $4.0¢ 


Bookdealers 


everywhere have these 
books on sale. If yours 





does not we will gladly 
fill your order by mail. 








The Sunbeam Books. Three tiny vols. in gay binding 
small size and attractive appearance delight the littlest fc 1 
with colored pictures, LITTLE FARMERS (a story of an ant), by 
W. O. Krohn, LITTLE STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY, by John 
Hazelden (George Ade). LITTLE RHYMES ANIL 
Amalie Hoefer. 32mos. Three books in a bright 











THESE UNUSUAL BOOKS ARE 
ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR 
CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCES 
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of a 


Lifetime 


There is joy in the giving 
pleasure in receiving a 


Howard Watch. It is a gift 


of a lifetime for a lifetime of 
reliable, accurate timekeep- 
ing. Sixty-five years ago the 
favorite Christmas Gift was a 


OWAR/) 


WATCH 


—to-day the Howard is still the Gift of Gifts—sensible, practical, dependable. 
The Howard Watch is a remarkably accurate timekeeper. _ Its reliability 
is due to masterly construction and adjustment, and represents the life 
work of the most expert watchmakers the world has ever known. 
Howard Watches are made in men’s sizes only. Prices begin at 
$35—and a $35 Howard is better value than a watch of any other 
make selling for more money. Howard prices stop at $150— 
the top price buying the finest timepiece in the world. 


FREE—‘“ WATCH WISDOM” 


Our book, ‘‘Watch Wisdom” is well worth reading. Con- 
tains much valuable information about time and tells 
all about the Howard. Sent free to any address. 
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E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 
Charles Street, Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 
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THE NEW REPOR 


And How He Views the Doings 
at the Capitol 


























Wasuinearton, December. 
HEN I was coming down on the train I met Colonel 
Jim Johnson, who lives out at the western edge of 
our Congressional district, although he has been in 
Washington almost all of the time since the Civil War. 

The Colonel heard with great pleasure that I am to be your Washington correspondent, 
and complimented the paper highly on its enterprise in sending a special man to this 
field. ‘‘Washington,” he said to me, ‘‘is the seat of the Government, and it is but fitting 
that such a powerful paper as the Leader should have a man of your ability there. I have 
watched your work for a long time and I am sure you will make a name for yourself.” 

The Colonel introduced me to several other men wko live in Washington, and who were 
returning for the session of Congress. I thought that some of them might be Senators or 
Representatives, but none of them was. He explained to me afterward that they were 
mostly prominent citizens who were interested in various matters pending before Congress. 

“Not to be too modest about it,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘I can explain my own case to you. 
I don’t suppose there is a man in all Washington who has the entrée to more committee- 
rooms, where the Senators and Representatives talk confidentially, than I have. As for 
Cabinet officers, I walk in and out when I please, and Bill Taft isan especial friend of mine.” 


The Wail of Colonel Jim Johnson 


‘“TYWERY time I want anything done at the War Department I just drop up and tell the 
messenger to say that Jim Johnson is outside. In less than a minute you can hear the 
Secretary roar: ‘Bring my old friend Jim in this minute. How often have I told you that 
he is to have precedence over everybody?’ Itis just the same with Charley Bonaparte and 
Vic Metcalfe ; and as for Elihu Root, why, he has told mea hundred times that the latchstring 
is always out for me whether there are any Ambassadors in there talking with him or not. 
“*Tt’s the same over at the White House. The President has left word with Loeb that 
I am to be admitted the minute I get into the anteroom. He is so glad to see me that I 
sometimes wish he wouldn’t be so effusive for fear he may offend some of the others 
present by showing his partiality. And the Speaker yells at me ’way across the lobby 
every time he catches a glimpse of me.” 
I told the Colonel it must be very pleasant to have such intimate relations with these 
t men. 

**Oh,” ‘he said, ‘‘I merely mention these things to give you an idea of my standing. 
Of course, it bores one sometimes to be in such demand, but it’s all due to my knowledge 
of the game.” 

He shoved me over to the corner of the smoking-room. ‘‘I’ve taken a fancy to you, 
young fellow,” he said. ‘‘I can tell a real one when I see him. You are going down there 
to be a correspondent. The whole secret is getting in right. You will hear a lot of stories 
about me, for example. They will tell you that I am representing certain interests, and 
all that, but don’t you believe them. I can introduce you to a set of men who can doa 
lot for you, provided you do what is right by them.” 

That sounded a good deal like the talk I had heard around the Legislature, but I asked 
him to be more specific. 

‘It’s just this way,” he said, dropping his voice to a whisper: ‘‘I am frightfully em- 
barrassed at times by my intimate friendship with the leading statesmen. It is hard to 
ask men you meet socially all the time to do business for you. One can’t mention these 
matters across the festive board. Now that you, from my own State, have come to 
Washington to represent a great newspaper and wield an enormous power, I can see a 
way whereby you can help me and get great prestige for your paper as well as yourself.” 

Colonel Johnson borrowed a cigar and went on. ‘‘My particular business for the past 
fifteen years,” he said, ‘‘has been to secure justice for some worthy residents of our 
State. In fact, I am pressing a claim before Congress. Shall I explain?” 

I told him to go ahead. 

‘This claim,’’ he said, ‘‘has reference to $100,000 worth of uniforms and equipment 
furnished to the Union Army in the year 1862. I represent the heirs of the man who 
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had the contract. Would you believe it,’’ and the Colonel 
almost sobbed, ‘‘I have, as yet, been unable to collect a single 
dollar of that money for those suffering heirs?” 

‘‘Why?” I asked. 

The Colonel wiped his eyes. ‘‘Because an unfeeling Claims 
Committee refuses to take my view as to the justice of the case. It seems that inadvert- 
ently —inadvertently, mark you—the rascally employees of the contractor, father of the 
heirs for whom I am pressing the claim, used mucilage when putting the garments 
together instead of thread, and, in the first rainstorm, the particular heroes who were 
wearing those uniforms were left unclad on the field of battle. 

‘*My contention is that this rascality, if you may call it such, on the part of those 
employees was in no measure the fault of the suffering heirs who are trying, through me, 
to collect this money with interest. The heirs had nothing to do with it. They are inno- 
cent. They deserve this money, being innocent, and getting the claim from their father 
as a legal bequest. 

‘‘That is my case. I have relied on the big-hearted justice of the American people as 
represented by the men in Congress assembled, but I have not been able to collect, 
notwithstanding my intimate relations with the very men who have the allowance of 
claims in charge.” 

‘‘What can I do?’’ I asked the Colonel, who was weeping on my shoulder by that time. 

“Do?” he blubbered. ‘‘You can do everything. You can start a crusade in your 
paper for the benefit cf these suffering heirs. You can hold up to public execration these 
men in Congress who will not pay this just claim. Think of the glory for your paper and 
yourself if you succeed in forcing Congress to make this payment. I have given up the 
best years of my life to this project, not for any hope of pecuniary reward, but merely 
that justice may be done. There is no question as to the facts. The equipment was fur- 
nished. The Government cruelly refused to pay for it. The heirs were innocent. That,” 
and he sobbed like an air-brake, ‘‘is my case. Will you win renown for your paper and 
yourself by making it a personal matter?” 


An Audience with the Home Senator 


TOLD him I would look into it, and next day I went up to see our Senator. I sent 

in my card to his committee-room, and found the Senator sitting at the end of a long 
table that was covered with books and papers, dictating letters. 

He shook hands with me and told me he was glad to see me. ‘‘My boy,” he said, 
‘‘you have a great opportunity here. I have long watched your work in the Leader, and 
I am glad to welcome you to Washington. This is the place for young and fearless writers 
with the trenchant pen that you possess. You can doa great work here. I welcome you.” 

I told him I was glad to get here and how gratified I was to meet him. 

‘‘Oh, that’s all right,’’ he said—‘‘that’s all right. I shall always be at your service. 
Come around any time. But,’ and he grew serious, ‘‘I want to caution you about one 
thing. You will find in that press gallery many men who misconstrue my motives. You 
will find men there who have the effrontery to criticise certain acts of mine and to say 
I am not always actuated by the highest motives. You will find men there who have 
gone so far as to intimate that considerations other than the public good sometimes 
govern me. A public man has no recourse against this villainy —no recourse except 
the support of men like yourself who are not to be led astray by such scurrilous gossip. 
Always come to me before you write anything concerning me for your paper. I will set 
you straight. Yours isa noble mission, if you choose to make itso. I shall be delighted 
to have you take dinner with me some evening next week.” 

Then he shook hands and told me again to be sure to talk with him before I wrote 
anything about him, and as I was going out I remembered about Colonel Jim Johnson 
and his claim. 

‘‘Oh, Senator,” I said, ‘‘I met a man from our State on the train yesterday who 
says he is a warm and personal friend of yours, and he wanted me to speak to you about 
something.” 

3 








‘‘Ah,” said the Senator, ‘‘who was the gentleman who 
honors me by calling me his friend?” 

‘Colonel James Johnson.” 

I thought he was going to have a’stroke of apoplexy. 
He got red and then purple, and then a sort of a yellow- 
ish green. He grabbed at the end of the table and stut- 
tered and stammered for half a minute. Then he yelled: 
‘Did that miserable, slithering, mangy coyote say he was 
a friend of mine?” 

‘Sure. Isn’t he?” 

The Senator walked up and down the room a couple of 
times, drank a glass of water, and then turned to his 
secretary. 

‘*Williams,” he asked, ‘‘how many times have I kicked 
Jim Johnson out of this committee-room?” 

‘‘About a hundred,” the secretary replied, without 
looking up from his notes. 

‘‘Dammit!” roared the Senator, ‘‘and he’s nailed you, has 
he? Why, Jim Johnson is a hound who has lived in Wash- 
ington on his wits ever since he was dishonorably discharged 
as a private from his regiment in the war, getting a living 
out of fools who have bogus claims and by petty larceny 
lobbying. And hehad the nerve toask you tospeak to me!” 

The Senator looked out of the window and then came 
back and put his hand on my shoulder. ‘‘My boy,” he 
said, ‘‘don’t let the Jim Johnsons fool you. The whole 
secret of this game is getting in right. When you want to 
know anything come to me, and, above all, come to me 
before you write anything about my work in the Senate.” 

I went out and hadn’t gone forty feet in the corridor 
before I met Colonel Johnson. 

‘‘Hello, son,” he said. ‘‘I am just on my way to see the 
Senater. He asked me to call this afternoon particularly. 
Said he had some important affairs to discuss with me. 
Some day I’ll introduce you, and I want to tell you that 
an introduction from me will do more toward getting you 
in right than anything else possibly could. Dear, old 
Senator! He is my best friend.” 

‘‘T’ve met him,’’ I explained, ‘‘and I wouldn’t go in just 
now if I were you.” 

‘‘Ho!” exclaimed the Colonel, ‘‘a bit peevish, is he? 
Breakfast doesn’t set right, probably. Oh, well, I'll call 
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later in the day, although I know he will be thundering 
mad if I don’t keep that appointment. Where you going 
now?” 

I told him I thought I would walk across and present 
my letter to Speaker Cannon. 

‘‘Ha!” bubbled the Colonel. ‘‘Just left dear old Joe. 
I’ve been sitting in his private room for an hour swap- 
ping yarns with him. Fine old chap, Uncle Joe. One 
of my most intimate friends. Do anything in the world 
for me.” 

‘‘Suppose you take me over and introduce me.” 

‘‘Fact is, my boy,” said the Colonel, ‘‘I have an impor- 
tant engagement with the Vice-President. Just as soon 
as he heard I was in town he ’phoned for me. Fairbanks 
and I, you understand, are the closest kind of pals. I’d 
like to take you over to the Speaker, but duty calls. You 
present your letter and I’ll drop in in a day or two and put 
you right with Uncle Joe. See you later.” 


The Modesty of Judge Bolus 


HE Colonel vanished around the corner and I went 

along. When I reached the House of Representatives I 

asked one of the doorkeepers if any of the members were 
in their seats. 

‘‘Some of them,”’ he said. 

“‘T would like to see Judge Bolus,” I told the man, and 
gave him a card. 

‘‘Bolus?” he repeated. ‘‘Bolus? Who’s Bolus?” 

*‘Oh,” said another doorkeeper, ‘‘he’s one of the new 
mess from out West.” 

The doorkeeper went in with the card. I was anxious to 
see the Judge, for, as the readers of the Leader will remem- 
ber, we made a hard fight for him. Besides, a night or two 
before I left I heard the Judge make a speech at a ratifica- 
tion meeting in which he told us of the reforms he intended 
to secure and of the needed legislation he intended to have 
passed at once. He was going to Washington, he an- 
nounced, to remedy the existing order of things. Far be 
it from him to criticise his predecessor, but there had been 
too much blind subserviency to the machine that controls 
the House, and, as for him, he would be independent and 
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fearless and place our imperial district in its proper position 
in the councils of the nation. 

In a few minutes the Judge came out and was glad to 
see me. He had heard I was coming to Washington to 
represent the Leader, and wanted to compliment our paper 
on its enterprise in having a special representative at the 
Nation’s Capital. 

‘‘How are things going?’ I asked the Judge. 

‘‘Excellently,” he replied. ‘‘Excellently. I have had 
several conferences with Speaker Cannon, who recognizes 
the importance of our district and is considering whether 
to place me in a commanding position on the Ways and 
Means Committee or to put me on Appropriations. In 
either of these places, I feel sure, as I have suggested to 
the Speaker, that I can be of vast service to our country. 
I hope you will make that plain in your dispatches to the 
Leader.” 

‘‘How did the Speaker receive your suggestions?” 

‘‘Why,” said the Judge, ‘‘he intimated that it would 
be unusual to put a new member on these important 
committees, but I could see he was visibly impressed with 
my claims as presented by myself. I told him of my long 
experience at bench and bar and what my district ex- 
pects, and he said he would think the matter over.” 

I asked the Judge if I might say in the Leader that he 
was to have a place on Ways and Means or Appropriations. 
“Tt is a good piece of news for our people,” I said, ‘‘and 
I'd like to be the first to announce it.”’ 

“‘T should advise waiting a few days,’ cautioned the 
Judge. ‘‘[t might appear to the Speaker that I had 
broken faith with him if I made the announcement in 
advance of hisown. There is really no doubt, you under- 
stand, that I shall be the humble instrument through 
whom our district will receive this important recognition, 
but it might be as well to defer the announcement— 
although, of course,” he added hastily, ‘‘there is no doubt 
of my preferment. I have presented my claims so 
strongly to the Speaker that I can see he is impressed.” 

Then the Judge gave me a long interview on what he 
expects to do in the House. He has a plan for currency 
reform that he thinks will be adopted before the Christmas 
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THE EIGHTY MILLIONS 





DRAWN BY YOK BOVO 


(A Song of Thanksgiving) 


This day for thanks to God on high, borne 
upward through the chilly air! 

Here, underneath November’s sky, the 
Eighty Millions kneel in prayer. 

For all we lose, for all we gain, for all we 
scorn and all we prize, 

Accept, 0 God, our humble, vain, but not 
unworthy, sacrifice! 


The ancient order still endures: the strong 
are strong, the weak are spent, 

And still, as if the act were Yours, Wrong 
sits enthroned, omnipotent; 

One sins and thousands nmiust atone; the 
thief is in his high estate; 

Who asks for bread receives a stone, and 
lips of love speak words of hate. 


And yet we thank Thee, Lord, because 
Of that immutable decree 
Which shaped the universal laws 
And whispered to man’s soul: 
“‘Be Free!’’— 
Because Thou gavest him the will 
To fight until his latest breath, 
To suffer and to bear, until 
Hope’s smile enwreathes the lips 
of Death. 


So, for the power that wings our feet, 
throughout the chaos and the night, 

And for the heart that in defeat beats 
only to renew the fight, 

For the new chance to try again, the on- 
ward flag, the steady ranks, 

Accept, O God, our humble, vain, but not 
unworthy, meed of thanks. 
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TEVE went, 
not toa thea- 
tre, but to 

bed. In the morn- 
ing, after a few 
inquiries, he saun- 
tered around to get 
his bearings. He 
made these explo- 
rations afoot, opin- 
ing that, at first, the use of street cars or the ‘‘L” would 
tend to confuse his orientation. He contented himself 
with locating 25 Broad Street, without presenting his 
letter. Incidentally, he left most of his cash in a safe- 
deposit drawer. ‘‘For,’’ he mused, ‘‘the touching attach- 
ment of my open-handed, prepossessing friend may not 
always adhere to the lofty plane recognized by business 
ethics. He may, at any time, abandon the refined and 
artistic methods of high finance for primitive, crude and 
direct means unworthy of his talents. The safe side of a 
safe is the inside of a safe.” 

So back by the water-front, where he spent a pleasant 
and interesting forenoon. At one o’clock there were still 
no signs of Mitchell. So Steve sought that gentleman’s 
office. 

The mise en scene was admirable. A well-littered desk, 
two ’phones, code-book, directory, typewriter, file-books, 
a busy bookkeeper, a fair stenographer—no detail was 
omitted. “Mitchell, pacing the floor, paused in his dictat- 
ing to give him a cheerful greeting. 

‘Hello, Thompson—up already? Just sit down till I’m 
through here, will you? Most done. How’d you like to 
walk around the docks? That ought to interest you. All 
right —thought it would. I’ve got some business at No. 4. 
Make yourself at home. There’s the papers— Ready, Miss 
Stanley?” Clearing his throat, he put a hand under his 
coat-tails and resumed dictation: 

‘**Melquiades Sandoval y Hijos, Montevideo. Gentle- 
men: Your order shipped to-day by steamer Escobar, 
as per your esteemed favor of the 5th. Invoices inclosed. 
In the item of mowing machines, was unable to fill order 
with Nonpareil as desired. Have taken liberty of sub- 
stituting fifty Micas, the Mica being the same in every 
respect except the name-plate. In fact, the two firms, with 
others, have a ‘‘gentleman’s agreement”’ sharing patents, 
keeping up separate plants only to preserve the appear- 
ance of competition. (Confound it—excuse me, Miss 
Stanley—there’s my hobby again. Shouldn’t have said 
that, but let it go.) Trusting you will find this satisfactory 
in every particular, and hoping to be favored by your 
future orders, I am, etc.’—Got that? Next! 

‘*‘Brown, Small & VanRiper, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Gentlemen: Inclosed find my check for $27,000, to be used 
in the matter we discussed the other day. Kindly send 
papers to my lawyers, Reed, Reed, Perkins & Reed. 

‘**Am sorry I cannot more largely avail myself of the 
privilege so kindly extended me. At the present, however, 
my capital is tied up in various enterprises, and I am really 
crowding myself to raise this. Thanking you for past 
favors, etc.’—Here’s the last. ‘Mr. Joseph Yates, Re- 
hoboth Beach, Delaware. Dear old Joe: Sorry to hear of 
your undeserved bad luck. While not exactly a financial 








Napoleon these days, I am able to accommodate you, 
and glad todoso. Have not forgotten the time you helped 
me out of a mighty tight place. Draw on me for $10,000 
through the Marine. Take your time for repayment. If 
this is not enough, let me know. Kind regards to the 
wife—and take care of yourself, old man. In haste, your 
old friend ——’ 

‘‘Pound those off, Miss Stanley. Jim’’—this to the 
silently industrious bookkeeper—‘‘ how much have we got 
at the Marine?” 

After swift search in a little black book the bookkeeper 
looked up—‘‘Seven thousand six hundred-twenty, sir,” 
he replied respectfully. 

“‘T’ll give you enough to make out ten thousand to honor 
old Joe’s draft,” ruminated Mitchell, twirling the safe- 
knobs deftly. ‘‘You take it around and deposit it. On 
your way back jack Stevens up about those plows. Tell 
him if he don’t get ’em around on time he loses one big 
customer—and that’s me.’”’ Counting out the required 
amount, he stuffed the slight remainder in his pocket, 
slammed shut the safe, signed his letters briskly, and took 
up his hat. ‘‘Come on, Thompson, we'll 
be off.” 

‘“Now, then,” he resumed, in the eleva- 
tor, ‘‘I’ve got to go down to slip No. 4, 
to see about some stuff I’m shipping to 
Mexico. Walk or ride? It’s only a little 
ways.” 

‘“Let’s walk, then,” said Steve. ‘‘ You 
can tell me about the boats as we go. 
That’s what takes my eye. What’s that 
big one coming in?’”’ 

‘‘Rotterdammer. The one behind her 
is a coaster — Menacho, Puig &Co. Look 
up-stream—there’s a big Cunarder just 
swinging out. Hello, there’s the Rosen- 
thal and Montoya stuff now!” 

A string of heavily-laden drays moved 
slowly down the rock-paved street. 
‘‘Lights out! Protect yourself!” thought 
Steve. ‘‘I feel a presentiment that there'll 
be a heavy transportation bill on that 
stuff and that my friend won’t have 
enough cash to settle it. Perhaps he will 
accept a temporary accommodation from 
me. Thompson, he pays the freight— 
nit!” 

This unworthy suspicion proved un- 
founded. As they watched the rumbling 
wagons they were joined by one of busi- 
nesslike appearance and swift step. 

‘‘Going down, Mitchell? That’s your 
Argentine freights, I suppose? At least, 
I recognize your foreman.” 

Mitchell introduced him: Mr. Archi- 
bald, of the Bowring and Archibald line, 
in the coastwise and Southern trade. 

‘‘Just going down to your place, Archie. 
We were going to walk, but if you’re in 
a hurry 3 

‘‘Not at all. Have a cigar?” said the 
pseudo-Archibald urbanely. 








Thompson—Holding Out a Bright 
Tin Pail with an Expectant Air 


‘You can show my young 
friend over the boats, if you 
will,” said Mitchell. ‘‘ Rank in- 
lander Thompson. Rather look 
at a boat than eat. Been talk- 
ing boat, boat, boat to me ever 
since we left the office.” 

‘‘Happy to do so,” said the 
merchant-mariner. ‘‘ You'd 
better take a little trip with us, 
Mr. Thompson —say a run down 
to Havana. Any friend of Mr. 
Mitchell’s os 

A young man came tearing 
across the street at a great 
rate. ‘‘Mitchell!” he shouted. 
‘Mitchell! Look here!” He. 
thrust a telegram into Mitchell’s 
hand. ‘‘Just reached me by 
A. D. T. from the Carlton. Let 
me have some money, will you? 
About three thousand. Just got 
time to catch the next Penn- 
sylvania train and make con- 
nections at Baltimore.” 

Mitchell spread out the yellow 
slip and read it aloud. ‘‘H'm! 
‘Ponce de Leon St Augustine 
Florida John E Bickford The 
Carlton New York—Come at 
once Father worse Doctor orders to Egypt Jennie.’ Why, 
sure,my boy. Here’s what cash I’ve got, and I'll give you 
acheck. Too bad,too bad! By George,I hope your dad 
pulls through. What! Blame it, I’ve come off without 
my check-book. Got yours, Archie?”’ 

Archie patted his pockets. ‘‘No, I haven’t. Left it in 
the office. Got a couple of hundred cash you’re welcome 
to, though.” 

The young man looked nervously at his watch. Mitchell 
turned hesitatingly toward Thompson. But the West- 
erner did not wait for an appeal to his generosity. He 
volunteered, eager to oblige a man of such large affairs as 
his substantial friend. 

“‘T’ll write you a check. You can just run into the 
nearest bank and indorse it, Mr. Mitchell. Sorry I haven’t 
the cash with me.”” Thus Steve, his clumsy innocence eiud- 
ing the toils with all the grace of an agile hippopotamus. 

The grafters glanced at each other. But Mitchell was 
equal to the emergency. 

‘*No need to bother you, Mr. Thompson, thanks, all the 
same,” he said suavely. ‘‘Archibald, just give me what 
you've got and I'll run over to 
Jersey City with John. Traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania is 
a friend of mine. If he’s in his 
office I'll get it of him. Other- 
wise, I’ll start John on, and wire 
balance to him at St. Augustine 
when I get back. Wait a min- 
ute, John. Got plenty of time 
to catch the boat. Look here, 
Archie—you're not busy ?”’ 

‘‘T’m always busy,” said the 
shipowner gayly, ‘‘but no more 
so to-day than any other day. 
Why?” 

*“Oh, well, you can get off. I 
promised Thompson, here, to 
do him the honors, and now 
I’ve got to help John out. Oh, 
you two are not acquainted, 
are you? Excuse me! Mr. 
Archibald, Mr. Bickford —Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Bickford. Mr. 
Bickford’s father was a dear old 
friend of mine. Once very 
wealthy, too, but has had re- 
verses. Bless me, how I do 
ramble on! Old age, sir, old 
age! Osler was half right. 
Now, Archie, ’phone up to your 
office that you’re unavoidably 
detained and all the rest of it, 
like a good fellow, and take my 
place as cicerone. Never mind 
your dinky little boats—take 
him up and show him the big 
fellows—the ocean liners.” 

‘‘But,”” objected Archibaid, 
‘‘T’vegot togo down to the office 
to get some money. You've 
broke me, you shanghaier.” 
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‘‘So I have, so I have!” He peeled off a hundred-dollar- 
bill, ignoring Steve’s protest. ‘‘That enough? [I'll fix 
John up, some way. You’re at Mr. Thompson’s orders. 
Mind, his money isn’t any good. I pay for both of you. 
Wish it was more, but you see how I’m hooked up. You'll 
have a better time with a young fellow like Archie than 
you would with an old fogy like me, anyhow. Here, we'll 
be left!’”’ He made for the ferry slips with the anxious 
Bickford. 

Thus did the wily Mr. Mitchell justify his headship. In 
these profuse strains of unpremeditated art, apparently 
the merest of rarnbling commonplace, he had plainly con- 
veyed to his henchmen that, though foiled by the country- 
man’s straightforward singlemindedness, they were not to 
adopt a policy of scuttle, but to persevere in the paths of 
manifest destiny to benevolent assimilation; at the same 
time adroitly extricating his embarrassed lieutenant from 
a very present predicament. Because Archibald felt a 
certain reluctance about accompanying Steve to Pier 
Number 4 in the capacity of owner, for the sufficiently 
obvious reason that he might be summarily kicked off. 
Such a contretemps might give cause for conjecture 
. even in one so green as his companion, reflected Archie. 

He saluted with easy grace. ‘‘Orders, captain? 
Happy to oblige. My friend’s friend is my friend.” 

Steve saw the big steamships. Thence, at his 
artless suggestion, they went to Brooklyn Bridge. 
Followed rides on the Subway and Elevated, a 
viewing of sky-scrapers and such innocent and 
exhilarating delights. Noting Archibald’s well- 
groomed and natty appearance, Steve naively 
asked his advice in matters sartorial, purchas- 
ing much raiment and leaving an order with 
a fashionable tailor. But, after an amazing 
dinner at an uptown house of call, Archibald 
took the reins into his own guidance, and led 
him forth to quite other distractions—in the 
agricultural portion of the city, where that 
popular and ever-blooming cereal, wild oats, 
is sown by night and by day. 

Behind them the plausible Mr. Mitchell and 
his old friend’s son held high commune. 

‘‘Why, the lantern-jawed, bug-eyed, rubber- 
necked, double-jointed, knock-kneed, splay- 
footed, hair-lipped, putty-brained country Jake! 
Did you see him sidestep that?’’ demanded the 
aggrieved Bickford, forgetting, in his pique, his 
stricken father. ‘‘What you want to do to him is 
to sandbag him, give him knockout drops, stab him 
under the fifth rib! He’s too elusive—the devil-sent 
——-” He was proceeding to further particulars when 
Mitchell, with more experience and caution, checked him. 

“‘T want you to bear in mind that this is no strong- 
arm gang, and I’m neither dip norclimber.’’ His emphasis 
was withering. ‘‘My credit is involved in this affair now, 
and I’m going through with it. If he’d had the dough 
he’d have handed it out just like he did the check. He 
floundered out through pure, unadulterated innocence. 
T’ll land him yet. Next time I won’t leave the shirt to 
his back. I tried him with covetousness. I’ve tried him 
with distress. Now I'll tempt him with a business oppor- 
tunity —one that he’ll have to have cash for. Keep your 
eye on your uncle. He’ll see you through.” 

The next day being Sunday, Mitchell took the cowboy 
to the Speedway, and back through Central Park, in an 
auto, frankly hired. 

‘‘T can hardly afford to set up one,’’ he confided. ‘‘And 
anyway, I haven’t much leisure. Of course, when a 
good fellow like you comes along I can take a day off, 
once in a way. But generally my nose is down to the 
grindstone.” 

On their way home he pointed out a fine building, orna- 
mented with.a ‘‘To Let”’ sign in the window. ‘‘There’s 
a place I used to own, Thompson,” he said. ‘‘Belongs to 
a friend of mine, young Post. One of the best families— 
but, poor fellow, he’s in trouble now.”’ He dismissed the 
subject with a benevolent sigh. ‘‘ Would you like to go 
in and look at it? The caretaker will show it to you. He'll 
think you’re a prospective buyer. You needn’t tell him 
that you are that, but then again you needn’t tell him 
any different. You understand what I mean. There’s 
no harm and it’s well worth seeing.” 

Thompson, nothing loth, agreed. It was a fine house, 
as Mitchell had guessed. 

‘‘Gracious!”’ said Steve, when the inspection was over. 
‘‘What’s such a house worth?” 

‘‘T sold it for forty thousand. It’s worth more now.” 

Steve gazed at him wide-eyed. ‘‘My! I shouldn’t 
have thought it worth that much.” (It was, in fact, worth 
a great deal more.) 

‘It’s the ground that makes it cost so,” explained 
Mitchell. ‘‘That’s why the value has increased. The 
house itself is not worth as much as when I had it, but 
land values are coming up by leaps and bounds. Young 
man, the ground valuation alone of the six square miles 
adjoining Central Park is more than the value of all real 
estate in the great commonwealth of Missouri. And it is 
going higher every year.” 


“T don’t understand it,” said Steve, much impressed. 

‘‘Do you understand the philosophy of an artesian well? 
Yes? Then you understand this. Every farm cleared, 
every acre planted, every mine developed, every baby 
born, enhances the value of all city property—and New 
York’s got the biggest standpipe. The back country 
soaks up the rain and it is delivered conveniently at our 
doors through underground channels, between the un- 
leaking walls that confine its flow; our price on the sur- 
plus you have to sell and our price on the necessities you 
buy. Every city taps this flow, be the pipe large or small; 
and, as I said before, New York has the biggest gusher. 
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One Entered — No, Floated in— Faultlessly Arrayed 


‘“We'’ve got the money. So you may do the work and 
we allow you to get enough to sustain life, and just as 
little more as possible. Sell at our price, buy at our 
price—we’ve got you coming and going. You can’t get 
away. 

‘*You’re poor, you take what you can get to pay your 
debts. That keeps down prices on what you sell. You’ve 
got families, you’ve got to play. Yes, yes, quite right, the 
rules are not entirely fair; we’ll revise them to-morrow 
maybe, some time. Let youdoit? Tut, tut,no,no! Why, 
you want to change ’em! That won’tdoatall. Let therules 
be revised by their friends and beneficiaries, to-morrow, 
next day, by and by; busy to-day, stockholders’ meeting, 
dividend declared. Good-by! You're virtually peons. 
Fourth of July’s, elections and war-times you’re the 
sovereign people, Tommy this and Tommy-rot; but for 
all practical purposes you’re peons. 

‘‘We're rich, we can afford a scratch-my-back-and-I’ll- 
scratch-yours tariff that keeps our prices up arbitrarily, 
that takes fifty dollars out of your pockets to put into 
ours for every dollar it puts into the National Treasury.” 

“Tf the tariff were repealed,” said Steve diffidently, ‘‘if 
we raised money for the National Government, just as we 
do for county government ——’” 

‘‘Hush-sh!” said Mitchell, shocked. ‘‘That’s High 
Treason—that’s Unconstitutional! Some one will hear 
you! Then there’s another thing. You sell at a sacrifice 
to pay your debts. If we get in debt that’s exactly what 
we won’t do. A poor man goes broke, but a rich man goes 
bankrupt. Ever think of that? 

‘“‘That baby I spoke of will grow up, produce corn, 
cotton, cattle or copper, maybe—but the net result of his 
life will be to enrich the rich. If, by any means—industry, 
opportunity, invention, speculation, dishonesty, chance 
or inheritance—he gets on top, then the workers will be 
working for him by the same law. The fact remains that 
every dollar’s worth of betterment in the country increases 
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the value of city property one dollar, without effort to the 
owner. A city is an artesian well. Take it from me, 
Thompson, a man of your ability ought to make connec- 
tions and get your little tin pail under.” 


V 
IHOMPSON sat in his room alone, meditating on 
Mitchell, statesman and political economist. On the 
table lay his letter of introduction and the bad “‘souvenir”’ 
dollar. 

‘I see here present,” he said, ‘‘an ex-member, my 
alter ego, Mr. Reuben Rubber-Neck, who once parted with 
six months’ wages on another man’s game. Mr. Rubber- 
Neck is a graduate of the celebrated and expensive School 
of Experience, of which it is written that a large and in- 
fluential class will learn of no other. In his opinion, I need 
three things. First, the services of a skillful and discreet 
silversmith. Second, a pair of eyeglasses fitted with a 
powerful microscopic lens, able to distinguish good from 

evil. Third, a confederate who can steal well, such as we 
can doubtless find in or about Broad Street. By these 
simple and feasible means I shall be enabled to whip- 
saw my redoubtable opponents, or, to use the metro- 
politan idiom, ‘give ’em the double-cross.’”’ 
So saying, he gathered up his resources and de- 
parted. 


At a later hour, Steve presented himself in a 
body to the senior Atwood with his credentials. 
‘‘Bless my soul!” ejaculated that person, when 
he had read a few lines. His eyes dropped to 
the signature. ‘‘Oh—the Judge!”’ he said, en- 
lightened, and read on, chuckling. 

He wheeled his chair around. ‘‘ Well, Mr. 
Thompson, what is it—fine or bail?” he 
queried. 

“‘T want to borrow a man,” Steve began 
mildly. Here he was interrupted. The ante- 
room door opened. One entered—no, floated 
in—faultlessly arrayed, with an air at once 
languid and gloomy. 

‘‘Wyatt!” said Atwood cordially. ‘‘Man! 
You’re good for sore eyes! What fair wind 
blows you here?” 

Wyatt sank intoachair. ‘‘Doldwums. Noth- 


I assuah you. Fawct is, I was—er—howwidly 
boahed, y’ know. It’s no good. Allof it!” He 
spread out his immaculate pink palm in a compre- 
hensive gesture. ‘‘All wot—dinnahs and dawnces 

and bwidge, the hawse-show—and—ah—all the west 

of it—Vahnity Fawr, y’ know. If you have whatevah 
you want diwectly, of cow’se you cawnt want anything 
you daunt have, y’ know. Saht in the club thinkin’ it 
ovah, and decided to sally fowth to seek adventuah ——’”’ 

‘‘You’ve come to the right shop, I do believe,” said 
Atwood. ‘‘Mr. Thompson, let me make you acquainted 
with my old friend Wyatt.” 

‘‘Chawmed, I’m suah!”” murmured Wyatt. 

‘You have probably heard of him,” pursued Atwood. 
‘‘He appears regularly in the Sunday Supplements as a 
Horrible Example—Anson Walworth Wyatt, nephew to 
his uncle. Mr. Thompson, have I your permission to 
share this letter with my friend?” 

‘‘Why not?” said Steve. 

‘‘This is a Western man’s business letter,’ explained 
Atwood. The clubman listened with a well-bred stare. 

‘“‘Now, old fellow, Mr. Thompson was just about to 
negotiate the loan of a man from me when you came. 
Here we have the adventure seeking the man, and the man 
seeking the adventure. It sounds promising. Of course, I 
shall expect a commission both ways. Now, give us your 
plans and specifications, Mr. Thompson.” 

‘‘T want to borrow a young man, as I said before, of good 
appearance”—withaglanceat Wyatt’s sumptuous apparel 
—‘‘and some little brains” —a longer glance. ‘‘One who 
will obey orders if he breaks owners, who will stand without 
being tied, and who doesn’t especially care whether school 
keeps or not. I would particularly request that he leave 
his money, his memory, acquired good habits, if any, and 
his conscience in your safe keeping till he is returned.” 

‘‘That sounds like the makings of a pretty adventure, 
Wyatt,” said Atwood, delighted. ‘‘Are you for loan?” 

Wyatt laid his affectation aside. 

‘‘That depends on the interest, the security, and length 
of the term. It certainly appears, from your very flatter- 
ing description, that you were searching for me, Mr. 
Thompson.” His eyes were dancing. 

‘Interest from the word Go. The security’s all 
right, too, if you take a gun,” said Steve reassuringly. 
“You might get a long term, but it can be avoided with 
luck and good management. I think the parties con- 
cerned will hardly make a complaint.” 

‘You are not contemplating anything illegal, I trust?” 
Atwood was enjoying himself to the full. 

‘‘T don’t know. Really, hadn’t givenit muchattention,”’ 
returned the cowboy simply. ‘‘But, now youemention 
it, I think probably I am.” 


ing at all,” he said listlessly. ‘‘Mewest chawnce, - 





‘Will you allow my accomplice and myself to use your 
private room for executive session?” asked Wyatt. 


‘*But why don’t you havethem arrested?” asked Wyatt. 

‘‘Arrested! Oh, no!” cried Steve, in pained surprise. 
“That wouldn’t be fair! That ‘isn’t done!’ Besides— 
don’t you see? —that wouldn’t hurt their feelings—like 
this.” 

“‘T see!” said Wyatt. ‘I’m your man.” 


VI 


TEVE entered Mitchell’s office with the painful up- 
rightness and precise carriage of one who has lunched 
not wisely but rather too well. His speech, too, was of 
ponderous brevity. The man of affairs chided him with 
fatherly kindness. 

‘‘This won’t do, my boy—this won’t do. I like you, 
Thompson. I’m sorry—I’m pained to see this. Don’t go 
in for this sort of thing, or your good fortune will prove a 
curse in disguise.” 

Steve hung his head, muttering something incoherent 
about not being used to wine and that he’d soon get over it. 

‘‘Oh, young men -vill be young men, I suppose,” sighed 
Mitchell tolerantly. ‘‘Tell you what. Archibald’s going for 
a spin over to East New York. I'll just phone him to drop 
by on his way and take usalong. Fresh air’ll do you good.” 

Steve assented, and fell to poring over the immense wall 
map of New York with preternatural gravity. 

But Mitchell’s benevolent plan was 


doomed to be frustrated. Hardly had init 


Archibald arrived and the employees been 
dismissed, when the sordid, busy, money- 
making city intruded in the person of Loring. 

There were merry greetings all around. 
The artist was much pleased to renew his 
acquaintance with Thompson, to whom he 
had taken a fancy. Loring, it seemed, was 
an old friend of Archibald’s, and was 
promptly invited to make one of the party. 

‘Oh, I can’t,” demurred Loring. ‘‘And 
I hate to spoil sport, but I’ve got a good 
thing which must be put through to-night or 
not at all. I ran in to get Mitchell to handle 
itfor me. I’ve got the opportunity, but not 
the wherewithal.”” He made the candid ad- 
mission with a delightful smile. 

‘‘T fear that you are leaning on a mighty 
nearly broken reed,” said Mitchell. ‘‘I’m 
all tied up in money matters this week. But 
spit it out, anyhow. I’ve got six or seven 
thousand loose. If it’s more than that per- 
haps Archie can swing it—if it’s a safe 
proposition.” 

‘‘Safe as United States bonds, and good 
for thirty per cent. profit. Come back, 
Fhompson!” Steve was making for the 
door, with apologies. ‘‘You’re not in the 
wayabit. Sitdown,man! Yoursix thou- 
sand won’t be a starter, Joe. I’ve got some 
four thousand myself, in red, red gold. All 
I have in the world—wish it was more.” 
His blithe insouciance was irresistibly 
charming. 

‘Get down ta business, old fellow,” said 
Archibald. ‘‘What’s the lay?” 

‘‘This is confidential, between gentlemen, 
you understand?” All nodded. ‘‘You 
know young Post is in hiding? Well, I’ve 
been in touch with him all along. He's 
tired of skulking and wants me to sell that 
house his mother left him, strictly on the 
Q. T. He’s got a chance to slip away on 
a private yacht to-night. Said I could 
have all I could get over thirty thousand. 
It’s worth fifty, at least. I know where I 
could get forty-five, but I dare not ap- 
proach those people now, because they 
are unfriendly to Post and would make him trouble. 
Once he is safely away ” He waved his hand. 

‘“‘That ought to be a good thing,” said Archibald 
thoughtfully. ‘‘It rents for six thousand a year, and 
values are going up. I’ve a good mind to go into it fora 
permanent investment. Let’s see —he’d want spot cash, 
wouldn’t he?” 

‘‘Naturally. Cash on the nail. He could hardly afford 
to be identified, you know.” 

‘‘Can’t raise that much to-day,” said the shipowner. 
‘‘Maybe, by borrowing from my partner, I could get 
enough to pool with you and Mitchell. What's your prop- 
osition? About cutting profits, I mean.” 

“TI think I should have ten per cent. net, besides the 
proportionate earning of my four thousand—for giving 
you fellows the first chance. There’s plenty would jump 
at it.” 

‘“‘That’s fair enough,” said Archibald. ‘‘Mr. Thomp- 
son, you will excuse us? Our trip will only be postponed. 
I’ll have to fiy around to rustle ready money. [I'll see 
Bowring first.” 








‘*Hold on,” said Mitchell. ‘‘Why don’t you let my friend 
in on this? He’s got the scads, and he’s a good fellow.” 

‘‘Oh, he would have to go and see the place,” objected 
Archibald, his eye evidently on the main chance. 

‘“No, he won’t. We looked it over yesterday. I showed 
it to him because I used to live there. Don’t be selfish, 
Archie. There’s plenty of chances for you to make money. 
Get your pail, Thompson!” 

‘‘We-ll,” said Archibald grudgingly. ‘‘So long as it’s 
not sure that Bowring can spare me the money, let him 
take over a third if he wants to.” 

‘‘Sure I do,’ grinned the prospective buyer, highly 
elated, ‘‘and much obliged to you, too, Mr. Archibald.” 

‘*That’s all right,” said that person gruffly. ‘‘Now then, 
Loring, come out of it! Time’s flying. Where? When? 
How? Never saw an artist yet that could think on straight 
lines,’”’ he grumbled. 

‘‘All of you get your money, meet at Mitchell’s rooms. 
I'll let Post know, and join you there later. We’ll wait till 
dark, get a tried and acquitted notary of my acquaint- 
ance, slip around to Post’s lair after dark and do the deed. 
I’ll stand a ripping dinner for the bunch out of my ten 
per cent. Put deed on record to-morrow morning. That'll 
give him start enough. Is that all clear?” 

‘‘Clear as a bell. I’m off!” said Archibald. 

‘‘Archie’s a good sort, but he does hate to let a dollar 
get by him.” The artist laughed indulgently. ‘‘I say, 
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Thompson, did you see how he stuck on letting you have 
a whack at it?” 

‘‘Where do you bank?” inquired Mitchell. Steve told 
him where his money was deposited. Mitchell shook his 
head. ‘‘I was hoping we would go the same way, but I 
go uptown.” 

Ten minutes after they left the industrious bookkeeper 
returned with navvies and draymen, and removed the 
office furniture to parts unknown. 


When the four financiers got together in Mitchell’s room 
Steve proposed to continue his lessons in the fascinating 
game of bridge. 

He drank freely and his game was the apotheosis of 
bumble-puppy. Archibald, his partner, was much irri- 
tated by his stupidity. 

A bellboy came to the door. A gentleman in the parlor 
would like to see Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson looked at the card. ‘‘Mr. A. W. Wyatt,” 
he announced sneeringly. ‘‘ You can tell Mr. Wyatt, if he 
wants to see me, he can just mosey himself up here.” 


“At the Present, However, 
My Capital is Tied Up 
F in Various Enterprises” 
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“Not the A. W. Wyatt—Anson Walworth Wyatt?” 
asked Loring. ‘‘I know him—I mean, I know him by 
sight.”’ 

“I believe it is,” said Steve with surly indifference. 
‘‘If you know him, you know an overbearing jabberwock. 
He’s head devil of the push that bought the Copper-bottom 
and I don’t like his style even a little bit. He seems to 
think I’m the dirt under his feet. J’lJ show him. J know 
what he wants, and that’s the other fourth of my mine.” 
He thumped the table viciously. ‘‘He’ll pay for all he gets 
from me, I’ll tell you that.” 

Mr. Wyatt was ushered in; irreproachable, fiawless, 
exquisite. (‘‘It’s him!” breathed Loring.) He remained 
standing, hat in hand, fitted his glass with vacuous care 
and surveyed the room with deliberately insolent scrutiny. 
Thompson kept his seat, fairly prickling with antagonism. 
The others rose with exemplary good-breeding. 

‘‘Aw!” said the newcomer, after an eloquent pause. 
‘‘Mistah—er—Townsend, cawn I have a few moments of 
quite pwivate convehsation with you?” 

‘‘No, you cawnt!” retorted Thompson truculently. 
“‘Sit down, boys. Sit down, I say! These gentlemen 
are my friends. Anything you got to say? If there is, 
say it. And my name’s Thompson, if you pilease.”’ 

‘“‘Aw!—what an extwemely wemahkable ahttitude!” 
Wyatt fixed his monocle on the offending miner with 
bland and exasperating condescension. ‘‘Weally, you 
quite intewest me, y’ know! I appwoach 
you, quite civilly, y’ know, with an offah 
decidedly to youah ahdvahntage, Mistah— 
ah—Tomlinson, and you tweat it 2 

‘‘Thompson !! By Heavens, you say 
Tomlinson again and I'll pound your face 
into shape!’’ roared the misnamed one, 
jumping up. Mitchell and Loring vainly 
tried to quiet him. 

‘‘Weally, I shall be obwiged to wefeh 
you to my lawyehs ” Wyatt began. 

‘Refer me—you animated outrage—you 
libel! Turn me loose, you fellows! J don’t 
want to see you or your durn lawyers! I 
know what you want, well enough. You 
want to bamboozle me into selling my 
interest in the Copper-bottom for less than 
it’s worth. Here’s my last word to you— 
Mr.—ah—White! If you want my fourth 
at forty thousand, to-day, all right. It’s 
worth more— it’s paid from the grass-roots 
down. But that’ll make me the round six 
figures and that’s enough. J can make 
money —IJ know my little way about,’’ he 
boasted, with insufferable complacency. 
‘‘Nobody left me my pile! Put up or 
shut up!” 

‘‘Mr. Wyatt,” said Mitchell, ‘‘ pardon 
me, but may I suggest that you call at 
a more favorable time?” He made, be- 
hind Thompson’s back, the motion signifi- 
cant of an emptied glass. 

‘“‘Aw! I see—I see! Thwanks awfully 
for the hint. Good-evening, gentlemen— 
and—ah—Mistah Tomkins!” 

Thompson broke away, shaking his fist 
in Wyatt’s face. ‘‘Say that again and I'll 
brain you—pawdon me, I should say, I'll 
smash your head in. Thompson’s my 
name. Thompson! And you trade 
with me now or never!” 

“You see, gentlemen!” Wyatt ap- 
pealed. ‘‘Mistah ah — Tawmson, I 
offahed you twenty-five thousand on my 
own wesponsibility, as a—ah—business 
pwoposition. My —ah—associawates in this 
undehtaking aw all fwiends, quite congen- 
wial, y’ know, and I felt suah they would 
sanction that. I do not cyah togoto futheh 
lengths without—ah—a confewence with 
them, as I believe that pwice quite ahmple, y’ know. But 
if I could awwange fo’ an option as 

‘‘You pay me twenty thousand, cash, in this room, at 
eight o’clock to-night, and I’ll givé you an option for one 
week at forty thousand,” persisted the morose miner. 
‘* After that, the price goes up.” 

‘‘Fifty pehcentum down on an option! This is uttehly 
unpwecedented, y’ know. I must wemonstwate, weally!” 

‘It’s all the option you'll get from me, you jackanapes.” 
He snapped contemptuous fingers under Wyatt’s nose. 

Wyatt buttoned his coat with dignity. ‘‘Weally, this 
pahsses all bounds!” he ejaculated. ‘‘Gentlemen, I accept 
this—ah—puhson’s offeh. You ah all witnesses. May I 
ahsk youah names, and may I wequest youah pwesence 
to-night, both to ensuah the—ah—fulfillment of the 
vehbal contwact which you have heard, and to pwevent 
the wepetition of this scandalous scene?” He opened the 
door. ‘‘Aw wevoah, gentlemen!” By this time he was in 
the elevator. From there he sent a Parthian shaft. 

“Till eight o’clock, Mistah—ah—Tomkinson!” 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Cure for British Biliousness 


What Our Trusts May Do for John Bull 


experience of American trust 

methods. Heishorribly afraid 
that he may have another. What he reads about them in 
news dispatches, together with something he has seen of 
them in his own market, makes the Yankee trust stand out 
as a bugaboo, not unlike a French submarine or a German 
war balloon. 

And yet, what John Bull should really fear, perhaps, is 
that the Yankee trusts may be too busy at home for the 
next five or ten years to enter his market again. Another 
experience of them may be, from some standpoints, the 
best tonic that could be administered to our English cousin 
for certain maladies from which he suffers. If the trusts 
go to the British Isles again he will have no end of a lesson. 
But it will do him no end of good. 

John Bull’s ailments are curious. No other great nation 
in the world seems to have them. Indeed, it is open to 
question whether he really has them himself—but he 
thinks he has, and that is just as bad. 

The world has now entered a phenomenal era of inter- 
national expansion and optimism. Our own production 
the past five years has been unparalleled, yet we have con- 
sumed it all at home, and are buying abroad. Canada is 
growing into a great nation to the north, while to the 
south everything is stirring from Mexico to the Argentine. 
France is prosperous, and the Germans a bit cocky with 
success. Japan is awake, and China waking, and perhaps 
India. There is even a renaissance in Spain, now relieved 
of her colonial handicap. The Russian himself might do 
something magnificent with more fibre and less autocracy. 

John Bull is thriving, too. His competitors are so busy 
that they leave him trade all over the world, and are 
actually buying from him. He is steadily lessening the 
excess of his imports over his exports. His colonies 
are prospering. He is even paying off some of his 
national debt. Yet go to England for a few weeks, 
catch the feeling of the people, and a queer pessi- 
mism is found cropping up everywhere in the phrase, 
‘‘Decay of England.’”’ Nothing is ever heard of the decay 
of Scotland. The least suggestion of decay in Ireland or 
Wales would bring a swift Celtic retribution. But the 
English have a strange taint of gloomy foreboding. 


9) exe BULL has had one brief 


Blue Books for Sunday Reading 


HEY watch their statistics morbidly, as the hypo- 

chondriac histemperature. The very bobby on his beat 
in London expects a jolly good ’iding one of these nights 
in Frying-pan Alley because statistics show that each 
member of the metropolitan police is beaten every five 
years —at such an average cost to the ratepayers. 

Uncle Sam likes statistics, too, but is blessed with 
bureaus at Washington that publish only the most 
hopeful figures. John Bull, however, is deeply suspicious 
of a good statistical 
showing. He looks 
upon a favorable crop 
report or table of in- 
creasing éxports as a 
party document —the 
administration getting 
ready to carry the 
next election. Within 
pistol-shet of the 
Nelson Column there 
must be half a hundred 
bureaus devoted to the 
compilation of blue 
books, of which dozens 
are issued weekly. 

‘*W’y do we publish 
’em on Saturdays?” 
says Mr. Guppy, at the 
King’s stationers. 
“Bless you—for Sun- 
day reading, sir!” 

These blue books 
show innumerable 
national tendencies, 
chiefly traveling on the 
“ascending peak.” 
But occasionally John 
Bull discovers that 
something is going 
down instead of up— 


maybe a mere acces- . 
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Then he straightway 
infers that he is done 
for. During ten cen- 
turies in his mighty 


Makes Him Anxious to Enter 
the Wax-Polish Industry 





The Sticky Mixture Put on His 
Shoes by “Boots” in the Night 
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Of Course, Half of it was Washed Away 





By James H. Collins 


past, before the invention of statistics, his birth-rate fluc- 
tuated in obscurity. But this doesn’t comfort him. 

Two Englishmen in every five are pessimists on the 
future of their country. They agree that the nation is 
decaying. Yet few agree on the precise nature of the 
decay. One says, Birth-rate. Another, Abandoned 
Agriculture. Another, Physical Degeneration. A fourth, 
‘‘Haw—er—our Ruined Industries, you know.” 

Those alarming prophecies about the world being 
unable to feed itself in another twenty years originate 
chiefly in England. Published in our newspapers they 
give a pleasing contrast to Newport scandals. But the 
Englishman makes the error of taking them seriously. If 
he went home to-night and found nothing to eat it would 
be about what he has been anticipating. Another prime 
source of worry in England is the coal supply. Parlia- 
ment has to appoint a commission every few years to 
estimate the deposits afresh, and deep is the des- 
pondency when it is found that the coal will give 
out about the year A. D. 2110. 

Now, under all this national biliousness lies the 
soundest national stamina. The only proof that 
anybody needs is to wake the Englishman up. 

American trusts have done it once, helped by 
the independent American manufacturer. And 
the effect on John Bull was highly beneficial and 
stimulating. 

John Bull’s real disease is not decay, but 
Staples. 

He has been making staples for centuries, and 
they have got into his blood. He runs his mills 
on staples from year-end to year-end—woolen 
cloth, cotton cloth, linen cloth, table-knives and 
razors, china and stoneware, chemicals and dye- 
stuffs. He has towns in Yorkshire and Lancashire 
populated by the fifth, sixth, seventh generation 
of operatives in the same industry, and factories 
directed by the fourth and fifth generation of 
owners—all making staples. He has a God-given 
climate, essential for weaving and other staple 
processes. With all our leagues of coast we have 
hardly a mile of humid marine climate, because 
our prevailing winds are from the west. If Uncle 
Sam could anchor the lower half of Ireland, with 
its moist atmosphere and absence of high winds, 
off Nantucket Light, it would solve many of his 
industrial problems—and perhaps the Irish prob- 
lem too. John Bull has almost a monopoly of 
humidity, just as he has of the famous Welsh 
steaming coal coveted by every government with 
anavy. This humidity enters into half the things 
he turns out. It makes his great English cart- 
horse, and his prime beef and mutton. The 
blue-and-white enamel signs used by one of the 
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American telephone companies all 
come from England, not so much 
because they can be bought cheaper 
there, it is said, as because climate makes possible a cer- 
tain white enamel that our own manufacturers have never 
been able to duplicate. 

England gets many of her raw materials from other 
countries—even flax for Irish linens. But they come in 
free. And she has cheap labor—along with a labor prob- 
lem that should not be insoluble. These advantages 
have made her great in staples, and at the same time 
threaten to unmake her. 

Long before other countries had even infant indus- 
tries England was established in staple manufactures. 
Emerson said that steam was almost an Englishman. 
John Bull developed steam, and entrenched himself on 
the ground floor of the steam age, and is in some ways 
still supreme in steam. In days before universal trans- 
portation, the cheap newspaper, the post, the telegraph, 
etc., brought a new sort of demand, he made the staple 
goods worn and used by all nations from generation to 
generation, and the lines of his industrial system solidified 
on things that could be turned out year after year without 
much change. 

But presently came the age of electricity and subtler 
industrial sciences. Better machinery for distribution 


_appeared, and these brought in the elements of Fashion 


and Novelty. Demand grew larger, and also more com- 
plex and capricious, while competition was a veloped in 
America, Germany, France, Switzerland, Belgium. And 
about that time the rest of the world began to go in for 
technical education, a modern idea England has been 
slow to take up. John Bull clung to the age of steam, 
and the world began to leave him a bit behind in the 
race, in everything but staples. 

There is a certain town up in Yorkshire where, for 
many decades, the one industry had been the weav- 
ing of a fine, hard, alpaca cloth. This fabric had 
clothed Englishwomen for three generations. It was al- 
most as negotiable a thing in commerce as a Bank of 
England note. The mills turned it out on orders that kept 
them busy from New Year to Christmas, and few changes 
were made in texture, color or design. 

Suddenly the weavers of Bordeaux, in France, began 
sending to England a soft, clinging fabric of a new kind, in 
tasteful designs. Mrs. John Bull was ready for a change in 
fashions. These French goods caught her fancy at once. 
Merchants went to the Yorkshire weavers and laid the new 
stuff before them, saying that in two or three seasons it 
would supplant the alpacas, and asking that these soft, 
clinging goods be made at home. The Yorkshiremen 
were scornful. 

‘‘The British matron,’’ they said, ‘‘has worn alpacas all 
her life. Her mother wore them before her, and her 
grandmother. They are good enough for anybody. We 
will not change.” 

They stuck to that decision until the French goods had 
swept the United Kingdom. Their mills closed for lgck of 
orders, their employees were on the verge of starvation, and 
they faced bankruptcy before they could be brought to 
install new machinery and conform to demand. But, once 
having done this, their new goods soon won supremacy. 

A large proportion of the leather goods sold in Great 
Britain to-day are manufactured in Germany from 
British hides, sent raw to the Fatherland. The finished 
articles are sent back to London, fitted there with silver 
mountings bearing the hallmark, and sold. Many such 
novelties made in England are of leather tanned in Ger- 
many from English hides. There is no good reason, it is 
said, why this whole industry might not be kept at home, 
except that English tanners and leather manufacturers 
refuse to change processes. 


Tariff Reform a Party Cry 


HE Englishman is as much a “‘ passive resister”’ in busi- 
ness as in theology. His home market is crowded with 
merchandise from the United States and the Continent, 
much of which could be made at home if he would con- 
cede that the world moves, and intelligently study demand. 
Matters have lately reached a point where many 
Britons believe that they need a protective tariff, after 
more than half a century of free trade. In plain truth, 
however, the present tariff agitation was started in 
England because the Conservative party lost its majority 
in Parliament and needed a political cry. A tariff might, 
for one thing, disturb the great carrying and re-export 
trade of Great Britain, which amounts to one-fifth of her 
whole export business, and keeps her mercantile fleets busy. 
Much of the American merchandise that goes to Europe 
is shipped in bulk to London, there to be warehoused 
and reshipped as wanted in countries that have tariffs. 
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John Bull seems to need, not a tariff wall to keep his 
competitors out, but to send round a circular invitation to 
the best of them to come in and stir him up. Especially 
the Yankee trusts. 

Our trusts went over there about 1900, after their 
glorious period of organization and financing, when Wall 
Street would have undertaken to float the British navy, 
and the United States began to be a bit too confined for 
these new business giants. England 
tempted them. It was the biggest 
and richest open market in the world 
(as itis yet). Any Yankee in Lon- 
don could see boundless fields for 
enterprise—and can still. The first 
time one is shaved by a London 
hairdresser, sitting upright in a chair 
without a head-rest, it sets him 
thinking of export trade (and a few 
less constructive things). Thesticky 
mixture put on his shoes by ‘‘ Boots” 
in the night makes him anxious to 
enter the wax-polish industry. The 
crude, gaudy sweets that English 
children get for their pennies invite 
the Yankee tourist into the cheap 
candy line. Everything is suggest- 
ive—the way his shirt comes from 
the wash, his room is heated, his 
tobacco weighed out in bulk. 

Probably he hasn’t been up into 
the great North country, where the 
heads grow harder than in London 
and the people really like work, and 
deal with facts, and every other 
Yorkshireman or Lancashireman will 
quietly admit that he is half Scotch, 
if driven to it. London deals with 
the stuff after it is made, in broker- 
age andfinance. London apologizes 
for having any occupation at all, and 
affects disinterestedness in crass 
commerce, and explains that it really 
started out to be a poet or a scientist originally, but had 
to go into trade fora living. London has a quiet, cordial 
welcome for the Yankee tourist, and leads him to believe 
that all England expects him to bring along a few samples 
next time he comes over. 

Evidently the trusts were pleased with this outlook. At 
any rate, they went over in a body to apportion, John 
Bull’s home trade among them. They set to work in 
the free-handed, large-scale way of explorers dividing a 
virgin continent, and for a time our own magazines were 
full of articles about the American conquest of England. 
Mr. Duke played business on poker principles with the 
British tobacco interests, and Diamond Match gobbled 
Bryant & May, and suddenly John Bull found Yankees 
all over his bally old shop, with branch offices, branch 
factories, branch managers and salesmen. The new- 
comers were financed in a way that made his home indus- 
tries seem poverty-stricken. They had highly-developed 
products, and the latest things in machinery, and were a 
very different sort of invader from the German, who is 
usually content to make the little gimcracks of commerce 
and cater first of all to the Briton’s great god, Cheapness. 
For where the German sold him a penwiper, the Yankee 
told him that he ought to have a typewriter. Where the 
German split farthings with him on the price of a box of 
paper-fasteners, the Yankee confidently informed him 
that his methods of doing business were obsolete. 

John Bull’s first attitude was precisely that of the 
Yorkshire weavers—old ways and old things were good 
enough for the fathers, he repeated, and are good enough 
for me. But the Yankee soon reached the British con- 
sumer, and that touched the quick. When new com- 
modities began to invade his home trade, John Bull woke 
up and began to compete. And that really solves his 
whole problem. For the tourist who-has been deluded by 
the hypochondria and grumbling of the English, and 
never gone into the real facts of their manufacturing 
situation, is pretty certain wholly to underrate its solidity. 
In fact, it is that very solidity that hampers John Bull 
to-day. Hehasrather toomuch bottom. He needs speed. 


The American Invasion and its Retreat 


se British Secretary of War, Mr. Haldane, told him 
the same thing the other day: 

‘‘Our danger is, not that we are going too fast; we are 
going too slow. Time was when this country, in a com- 
fortable sort of way, used to manufacture for the rest of 
creation. The whole business was magnificent in quality, 
but very small in quantity. Never was there a time in 
the history of our nation when we required more that 
policy which critics say is excellent in poets—the quality 
of size—than to-day. To succeed in the race we need the 
capacity of scientific organization.” 

Many of the Yankee corporations that entered England 
in the whirlwind invasion six years ago are back home 
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Expects a Jolly Good ’iding One of 
These Nights in Frying-pan Alley 


again—and some of them rather glad to be there. A 
number of them will perhaps never want to go again, while 
others would manage a second invasion very differently. 
From the moment they set feet on English soil there was 
battle. British industries were reorganized and modern- 
ized by Americans, and sold back to the British at good 
prices. American machinery was installed in many of 
them. But where the Yankee landed, flying the Stars 
and Stripes, and expected to capture 
trade in an afternoon, he found a long, 
stiff fight on his hands. Generally 
speaking, those who went to England 
with such a plan of campaign have 
considered themselves fortunate to 
retire with a division of international 
territory, as the Tobacco and Match 
interests. The British home market 
is still full of American goods, and 
many of our manufacturers seem to 
be more or less permanently estab- 
lished there. But these, instead of 
the trusts, are smaller concerns that 
could not afford a whirlwind entry. 
Consequently they went to England 
in a small way, and started in a single 
room, and sat at the feet of the 
British public, and were content to 
wait a few years for trade. Then, as 
business came, they established fac- 
tories in England, employed English 
labor and English salesmen. Instead 
of grabbing, they educated -— instead 
of telling ‘ohn Bull that his methods 
were all wrong, they let him find it 
out for himself. 

John Bull is thoroughly awake to 
the fact that his competitors are get- 
ting international trade away from 
him — statistics of exports show that. 
What he does not clearly see as yet, 
however, is that his home trade is 
also falling into decay through lack 
of cultivation. And this is where the Yankee can teach 
him most. No country in the world has developed its 
home trade so thoroughly as the United States, through 
intelligent production and study of demand, through 
cheap transportation, through salesmanship and adver- 
tising to consumers. Our people have money to spend 
for comforts. Our manufacturers never worry about the 
capacity of the public to absorb commodities, but are 
occupied chiefly with improvement of quality —even com- 
petition is a secondary matter. In England, however, 
there seems to be a feeling that production has been 
overdone, and that all the home public’s wants are already 
being supplied, and that there is only so much demand, 
anyway, not nearly enough to go round; and that in bid- 
ding for it one must endeavor to make something cheaper 
instead of better. 

An ugly little sequence of fallacies, this. 


Adaptability, John Bull’s Need 


HERE are thousands of commodities that people in 

Great Britain would buy to-day. The Yankee has dem- 
onstrated this by introducing and selling them there. John 
Bull needs adaptability in his industries, on top of his 
faculty for turning out 
things that are sterling. 
With a little more adapt- 
ability he can enter upon 
a long cycle of prosperity 
right at home. 

The Yankee school- ~ 
ma’am comes home from 
England with a suit-case 
full of antiquities. The 
Englishman goes home 
from America with a grip 
full of Yankee conve- 
niences. In London hecan 
buy collars, for instance, 
made of the finest linen, 
for about the price of cot- 
ton collars in the United 
States. But the Yankee 
cotton collar is cut in 
quarter-sizes, and with 
some reference to the 
shape of the human neck. 
It has a horizontal but- 
tonhole in the back, giving play for adjustment, where the 
London collar has a vertical one, and is inflexible. He pays 
twice as much for a suit of our ready-made clothes as he 
would pay his tailor to make a ‘‘bespoke” suit. But the 
Yankee ready-mades are cut to statistical averages, and 
fit him. Where a New England schoolma’am displays old 
pewter and china as souvenirs of her English trip, the Briton 
takes home a pair of easy slippers, or is filled with wonder 
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They Agree that the Nation is Decaying 
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at the experience of buying a pair of shoes on Broadway, 
and wearing them out of the shop, and having no difficulty 
in ‘‘breaking them in.”” He used to display these American 
marvels to his home manufacturer. But the latter was 
never interested in copying them until the Yankee landed 
on his shores and began selling the same things in London. 
London costumers have long found it worth while to 
design their own fabrics for gowns, and have long given up 
trying to persuade English weavers to make those fabrics 
to their designs. They go to France and Germany. France 
led the world in the development and manufacture of 
automobiles, and it took the United States five years to 
pass her in yearly production of cars. England is supreme 
in many lines of machinery, and its pleasure and com- 
mercial automobiles are said to have no rivals in excel- 
lence. Yet America to-day is making nearly three times 
as many autos as England, and the latter’s industry has 
been developed partly by French and other foreign manu- 
facturers, who have built branch factories in the United 
Kingdom and stimulated the demand. 


The Lesson Taught by Cotton Cloth 


| gen similar instances might be cited. In banking, for 
example, London is conceded to lead the world. Yet 
afew years ago Continental bankers established branches in 
London and soon won a virtual monopoly of foreign ex- 
change business. An American went to a London tailor, 
looked over his samples, and was astonished to find them 
far short of the smartness in pattern of English fabrics cut 
by his own tailor in Omaha, though equal in quality. He 
hunted up the wholesale house that exported goods to his 
home tailor and took the Londoner there. The latter con- 
fessed that in twenty years of business he had never seen 
such fabrics. Thirty years ago a Yorkshire lad went to 
New York and rose to a place as buyer of English fabrics 
for a large American wholesale house. In this capacity 
he made annual visits to England. When he started, the 
department of this house devoted to American fabrics 
was very small, and the buyers of French and German 
fabrics had also small turnovers. A friendly competition 
began among these four buyers, however, and the English- 
man, despite all the pressure he could bring to bear on his 
weavers at home, saw his three competitors steadily come 
up to and then distance him. The American fabrics grew 
better in solid quality from year to year, while the French 
and Germans advanced by superiority of design. 

The English manufacturer’s concentration on quality 
and staples is admirable—so much so that in sterling 
merit he has still a negligible competition. But he needs 
a trifle of the wooden nutmeg in his composition. His 
industries would grow by it, just as ours have grown lately 
by its elimination. 

American cotton cloth is not widely sold in savage 
countries. Our manufacturers don’t make the flimsy, 
gaudy stuff that natives want-—half clay, half paint. But 
the Chinaman likes our cottons because they are honestly 
woven, and he knows quality. In 1905 we exported 
$50,000,000 worth, of which China took $28,000,000. Our 
trade has doubled in five years, chiefly through the 
Chinaman’s appreciation, and our next largest customer, 
Canada, takes but $3,000,000 worth. 

Well, long before Uncle Sam got into that market 
England held the trade. Plain white English cotton cloth 
was as good as currency throughout China, because it was 
honest stuff. One unfortunate year the English weavers 
were tempted to sophis- 
ticate these goods. 
They put in a bit of clay 
filling. The Chinaman 
didn’t notice it. Next 
year they put in more, 
and in a short time they 
were putting only four 
and a half pounds of 
real cotton into a bolt 
of cloth that had for- 
merly contained eight 
and a quarter pounds. 
The bolt still weighed 
as much. The rest was 
clay filling. 

First time the China- 
man washed his new 
shirt, of course, half of 
it was washed away. 
That naturally annoyed 
him, and ina few months 
he didn’t want English 
white cottons, good or 
bad, at any price. It took years to win back his confi- 
dence, and to-day he perhaps thinks better of Uncle Sam. 

The German would have filled the Chinaman’s shirt with 
a laboratory substitute for cotton and charged him less. 
The Frenchman, taking part of it, would have made it 
more artistic. The Yankee might have got fully half, and 
still, through his inventive faculty, have made it stronger 

(Conctuded on Page 30) 
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Fair Deal for Corporations 
By Paul Morton 


President of the Equitable Life A 





Society 


SINESS 


> Of course, his banks were instantly under 
© suspicion, and other banks in which his 
associates were concerned came under sus- 
picion. Runs naturally ensued, and once 





has always stood, for decency and hon- 

esty in the daily lives of individuals, 
and he has continuously and persistently 
contended that decency and honesty should 
obtain in corporate methods and practices 
wherever they touch the public welfare. It 
is unfortunate that too many people get their 
impressions from the headlines of newspapers. 

There has already been a distinct im- 
provement in corporate methods, and the 
reforms advocated by the President have 
already been productive of good, while the 
seeds sown by him will be harvested in crops 
of good results for many years to come. No 
one is disposed to deny that there have been 
corporate abuses and mistakes; it is as easy, 
if not easier, for corporations to make mis- 
takes as it is for individuals to do so. 

The responsibility for some of the errors 
committed by corporations belongs as much 
to the people as it does to the managers of 
these institutions. It is the people who con- 
duct political campaigns and choose public 
servants. When they place wrong men in 
office both people and corporations suffer. 

Many well and honestly managed corpora- 
tions have had to submit to improper de- 
mands, or, failing to respond, would be 
subjected to more hurtful legislation or in- 
creased taxation; perhaps both. Many a 
corporation, in order te obtain what it was 
fairly entitled to have, and which it was per- 
fectly proper, from a public point of view, 
for it to receive, and which it could secure in 
no other way, has had to do things it did not 
want to do. 

Many a political contribution levied against 
a corporation has been paid, because the cor- 
poration well understood that if the contribu- 
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alarm was started it did not stop with the 
banks in which these parties were interested, 
but affected depositors generally. The cash 
resources of the country were already strained 
to meet the legitimate demands of the season ; 
the withdrawal for hoarding of millions, 
which were the basis of credit, was more than 
our inelastic monetary system could stand, 
and a general suspension of cash payments 
was necessary. 

The policies of the Administration cannot 
be charged with the situation. The chief fac- 
tors have been the great volume of business 
being handled, and our clumsy, unresponsive 
monetary system, the poorest possessed by 
any important country of the world. 


A Strong Hand on the Brake 
By Alexander H. Revell 


Merch and Manuf: , Chicago 


ERTAINLY I do not believe that Presi- 

dent Roosevelt is a menace to business. 

On the contrary, I regard him as a statesman, 

and a very far-sighted one, who has a re- 

markably clear view of the fundamentals of 
good and honest government. 

What is more, I firmly believe that if we 
did not have in the White House to-day a 
man of his character, courage, sincerity and 
ability the country would be in a far worse 
position than it is. 

It is quite possible, I admit, that, if we had 
a President more given to temporizing and 
conciliation than President Roosevelt, things 
might present a smoother surface just at the 
moment; but that condition would only be 
a false peace, preceding a far more disastrous 
reaction than that which now confronts us. 
To be sure, it is going to take time to adjust 











tion was not made it would have to pay out, 
later, a far greater amount in some other form. 

It is true that there has not been the care 
and attention paid to the issuance of securities by some 
corporations that there should have been. The President 
is right in insisting that this should be corrected. 

Various States, with legislatures of vastly varying ideas, 
have imposed so many different laws on companies doing 
interstate business that it is almost impossible to keep 
pace with the new statutes, and the ‘‘BE IT ENACTED” 
machinery is still grinding them out. 

For these reasons, and because under Theodore Roose- 
velt’s proposed methods, and under an exclusive and intelli- 
gent Federal supervision it will be an easy matter to correct 
many oi the abuses referred to, I think the quicker we reach 
his basis the better it will be for everybody interested. 

I want to suggest, however, that when the right to 
regulate an interstate corporation passes from the State 
to the Federal Government there should also pass, at the 
same time, the right to tax and apportion the taxes 
between the States interested. In the absence of the 
power by a State to regulate a corporation, it might, if it 
still had the power to tax, punish the corporation for the 
State’s loss of control. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Theodore Roosevelt 
is honest and fair in his recommendations, dealings and 
intentions toward capital and labor, and that he will be 
just as resolute in seeing that the former shall have fair 
treatment, as he is determined that the latter shall have it. 

The chief menace to the business prosperity of the 
country is extravagant living, overspeculation and a de- 
sire to get rich quick, and these causes have done much to 
create present conditions. 

If the American people will economize for a few years, 
pay their debts, stay at home and save their money 
instead of spending it abroad, we will again soon be the 
richest and happiest people in the world. 


Lack of Confidence Unwarranted 


By John H. Converse 
Of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


N MY judgment, the prime cause of the present finan- 
cial condition has been lack of confidence. The general 
business situation would be satisfactory if it were not for 
this fact. The railroads are, many of them, doing a larger 
business than ever before, and industrial enterprises are 
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generally in a satisfactory state, except for a possibility of 
a decline in production resulting from the financial strin- 
gency. The lack of confidence, I believe, has arisen from 
the exposure of peculiar financial methods by a very few 
corporations and individuals. The public has taken its 
view from these few cases, ignoring the great multitude of 
sound and vigorous enterprises in operation everywhere. 


Big Business — Little Money 


By George E. Roberts 
President of the Commercial National Bank, Chicago 


HE present financial situation is primarily due to the 
enormous expansion of business which has occurred 
the world over in the last ten years, taxing all the machin- 
ery of commerce to the utmost. The supplies of new gold 
flowing into the money centres have stimulated enterprise, 
and this, in turn, has created a great demand for all mate- 
rials of construction and for labor, and this, in turn, has 
brought about a rise in prices; and a rise of prices, while 
in progress, makes all kinds of business show large profits 
and encourages further expansion. 

No possible increase in money supplies can keep pace 
with the enterprise of men in finding new undertakings 
for its employment, or with the imaginations of mén in 
inflating values. The fact that a man’s business is profit- 
able and growing instead of making him easy financially 
will usually cause him to go into debt to provide larger 
facilities. So the proportion of debt to ready money in all 
commercial countries is much higher now, than when this 
era of prosperity began. For the last year credit has been 
strained almost to the breaking point, not by suspicion, 
but by confidence. 

The fall of the year is always the crucial time;in the 
United States. Large sums of money must be withdrawn 
from the banks and sent to the country, particularly to 
the wheat and cotton States, to move the crops. Thestrain 
is thus increased, and every fall, for several years past, all 
the conditions have been ready for just such a collapse of 
credit as has now occurred. The mine has been ready, but 
the match has not been applied until this year. 

This year, just at the critical date, a prominent specu- 
lator, who had obtained control of several banks in New 
York, overreached himself and became involved in trouble. 


the present financial treuble; but if the des- 
tinies of this nation were presided over by a 
President with less stamina than Roosevelt 
it would only be a matter of months when a far greater 
crisis would be upon us—one for which there would be no 
adjustment excepting that which follows in the wake of 
sweeping and general disaster. 

If the causes which have brought on the present finan- 
cial disturbance had been allowed to go unchecked by the 
restraining hand of a courageous Chief Executive it seems 
to me altogether probable that the natural result would 
have been a political upheaval, possibly revolutionizing 
all existing political alignments and turning the control 
of the nation’s affairs over to radical and inexperienced 
men wholly unfit for the responsibilities of government, 
and lacking in that integrity of character calculated to 
command the confidence of the people. Such a state of 
affairs would have been, it seems to me, the natural thing 
to expect, if we had not had in President Roosevelt a 
strong arm to apply the brakes. 

Almost the whole cause of the present trouble appears 
to me to rest in the mania of speculation and frenzied 
finance which has, for a long time, been holding the centre 
of the stage in Wall Street. Some big men of this country 
seem inclined to dodge this point, but I can see no use in 
trying to escape this conclusion, or in attempting to con- 
ceal it by evasion, or by throwing up dust in other direc- 
tions. I do not wish to charge those who are closest to 
the monetary situation of the country with making eva- 
sive statements; but I do believe that it is idle to attempt 
to cure the situation without coming out squarely and 
placing the responsibility where it belongs. 

If new laws are to be enacted dealing with our currency 
system those who are to frame such laws should have the 
advantage of a plain and frank statement of the facts at 
the bottom of the trouble, and this is only to be had from 
those who are on the inside and know the truth. And I do 
not believe that we are likely to have any currency legis- 
lation—especially any that will serve as a real remedy — 
unless it is founded on the basis‘of a real knowledge of the 
inside facts—a knowledge, for example, of the extent to 
which Wall Street has absorbed, in speculation and high 
finance, the surplus money of this country. 

There is a kind of speculation, of course, which is legiti- 
mate, and there is a kind which is illegitimate. As I see it, 
President Roosevelt does not believe that illegitimate spec- 
ulation should have the first call on the money of this 


country —it should be put way down low on the waiting 
list, to take what is left after the manufacturer and the 
merchant and the real producer have had enough to do 
business on. 

Right now this country is in what might well be called 
the very flower of prosperity, with its factories busy with 
unfilled orders and its crops overflowing in abundance. 

A panic right now is a misfit, a contradiction to all the 
basic conditions. By every visible sign our prosperity 
should continue indefinitely —and still we are in a money 
stringency. All this means to me that the trouble is a 
speculative and a currency difficulty—one that ought to 
be impossible and one which should, by prompt and 
sensible legislation, be made impossible of recurrence. 


Exceeding the Speed Limit 


By Bernard A. Eckhart 
President West Park System, Chicago 


O, I DO not believe that President Roosevelt is a 

menace to business. And I do not believe that the 

present financial flurry is caused by either his acts or his 
utterances. 

The present trouble—and I feel that it is a flurry and 
not a panic—is due, in my opinion, to three causes: first, 
overspeculation and manipulation; second, an inadequate 
circulating medium; third, general extravagance. 

Take the first count in this indictment. No man in the 
least familiar with what has been going on in Wall Street 
for the past few years can have the temerity to raise an 
objection to the statement that venturesome speculators 
have been driving the speculative machine at top speed— 
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putting prices up to a point where a fall was absolutely 
inevitable. This has been going on in all lines and at a 
pace spectacular in its recklessness. 

There has had to be a limit somewhere, and we are, per- 
haps, fortunate that the limit has come now instead of 
later —now, when the real, actual wealth of the country is 
at so high a pitch. 

On the score of manipulation, all that need be said is to 
recall the recent exposures in insurance finance—and in 
railroad finance, too, for that matter. The juggling done 
by promoters, speculators and manipulators has turned 
the words ‘‘High Finance” into a term of derision. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s policies have, in a measure at least, 
tended to check the inclination to kite things. I cannot 
see the situation in any other way. His stand has un- 
doubtedly put on the brakes and checked high-handed 
manipulation to a very great extent—I feel that if it 
hadn’t been for this salutary influence things would have 
gone on in a headlong fashion to a crisis far more disas- 
trous than the flurry we are now facing. Instead of a 
flurry we would be up against a real panic of uncontrol- 
lable force. 

That is the way it looks to me. 

As to our inadequate circulation, the situation seems so 
clear that a schoolboy could not fail to grasp it. Our 
business has grown so fast that its clothes do not fit it any 
more than knickerbockers fit a full-grown man. In other 
words, while the business of the country has expanded 
almost marvelously, our currency system has stood just 
where it was years ago; to all practical purposes it has 
expanded scarcely an inch. This discrepancy must be 
provided for by national legislation. I am not in favor of 


calling an extra session of Congress to meet this emergency, 
as the regular session is so near at hand. 

From the laboring man to the millionaire, the people of 
this country have been living too fast. We have all spent 
money almost as if there were no end to the supply. Do 
you know of a person who will speak the truth and not 
make honest confession substantially to this effect? A 
little candid self-examination on the part of any reader 
will bring home the point of this suggestion. Then, add to 
this the sum of the results of personal observation and 
there is no escape from the conclusion that we, as a nation, 
have been living not only luxuriously, but extravagantly. 
The clerk, the accountant, the foreman and the skilled 
laborer have spent money with an abandon that would 
have staggered the prosperous merchant of a few years ago. 
And the laborer has moved up his pace of living to the level 
of the salaried man of a few years since. The man who 
owns his business has caught the speed mania in the matter 
of expenditures, and so it has gone—clear up to the men 
who deal in millions. 

This sort of thing has had its effect on the situation 
there can be no doubt of that, because living on a fictitious 
basis must, sooner or later, end with a jolt. We have to 
get down to earth sometime, somehow! 

Because these seem to me to be the causes of the present 
stringency, I do not take a pessimistic view of the out- 
come. 

I feel that the jolt has come in time, and that the forces 
now at work are strong enough and sound enough to 
right the situation and put business on its feet without 
a general and serious disaster. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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to-day! It’s so good it almost hurts.” 
She raised her head from the white petti- 
coat she was ironing and gazed out of the doorway down 
the valley with a warm light in her eyes and a glowing face. 
The snow-tipped mountains far above and away, the fir- 
covered, cedar-ranged foothills, and, lower down, the 
wonderful maple and ash woods with their hundred 
autumn tints, all merging to one soft, red tone, the roar 
of the stream tumbling down the ravine from the heights, 
the air that braced the nerves like wine—it all seemed to 
belong to her, to be part of her, the passion of life corre- 
sponding to the passion of living in her. 

After watching the scene dreamily, yet eagerly, for a 
moment, she turned and laid the iron she had been using 
on the hot stove near. Taking up another she touched it 
with a moistened finger to test the heat and, leaning over 
the table again, passed the iron over the linen for a few 
moments, smiling at something that was in her mind. 
Presently she held the petticoat up, turned it round, then 
hung it in front of her, eying it with critical pleasure. 

‘*To-morrow!” she said, nodding at it. ‘‘ You won’t be 
seen, I suppose, but I’ll know you're nice enough for a 
queen—and that’s enough to know.” 

She blushed a little, as though some one had heard her 
words and was looking at her, and she laid the petticoat 
over the back of a chair carefully. ‘‘No queen’s got one 
whiter, if I do say it,’’ she continued, and tossed her head 
a little. 
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In that, at any rate, she was right, for the water of the 
mountain springs was pure, the air was clear, and the sun 
was clarifying, and, plain and little ornamented or frilled 
as it was, the petticoat was exquisitely soft and delicate, 
and would have appealed to more eyes than a woman’s. 

‘‘To-morrow!”’ She nodded at it again and turned to 
the doorway. With arms raised and hands resting against 
the timbers of the doorway, she stood dreaming. A flock 
of pigeons passed with a whir not far away and skirted the 
woods, making down the valley. She watched their flight 
abstractedly, yet with a subconscious sense of pleasure. 
Life—they were life, eager, buoyant, belonging to this wild 
region where still the heart could feel so much at home, 
where the great world was missed so little. 

Suddenly, as she gazed, a shot rang out down the valley, 
and two of the pigeons came tumbling to the ground, a 
stray feather floating after. With a startled exclamation 
she took a step forward, as though with a shock of anger. 
Her brain became confused and disturbed. She had 
looked out on Eden, and it had been ravaged before her 
eyes. She had been thinking of to-morrow, and this vast 
prospect of beauty and serenity had been part of. the 
pageant in which it moved. Not the valley alone had been 
marauded, but that ‘‘To-morrow”’ and all it meant to her. 


As Though She Had Been Trapped 
into This Track of Danger 


Instantly the valley had become clouded over for 
her, its glory and its grace despoiled. She turned 
back to the room where the white petticoat lay upon 
the chair, but stopped with a little cry of alarm. A man 
was standing in the centre of the room. He had entered 
stealthily by the back door and had waited for her to turn 
round. He was haggard and travel-stained, and there was 
a feverish light in his eyes. His fingers trembled as they 
adjusted the belt which seemed too large for him. Mechan- 
ically he buckled it tighter. 

‘*You’re Jenny Long, aren't you?” he asked. ‘‘I beg 
pardon for sneakin’ in like this, but they’re after me 
some ranchers and a constable—one o’ the Riders of the 
Plains! I’ve been tryin’ to make this house all day. 
You’re Jenny Long, aren’t you?” 

She had plenty of courage and, after the first instant of 
shock, she had herself in hand. She had quickly observed 
his condition, had marked the candor of the eye and the 
decision and character of the face, and doubt of him found 
no place in her mind. She had the keen observation of the 
dweller in lonely places, Where every traveler has the 
potentialities of a foe, while the door of hospitality is 
opened to him, after the custom of the wilds. Year in, 
year out, since she was a little girl and came to live here 
with her Uncle Sanger when her father died—-her mother 
had gone before she could speak —travelers had halted at 
this door going north or coming south, had had bite and 
sup, and bed maybe, and had passed on, most of them 
never to be seen again. More than once, too, there had 
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been moments of peril—such as when, alone, she had 
faced two wood-thieves with a revolver as they were 
taking her mountain-pony with them, and herself had 
made them ‘‘hands-up” and had marched them. into a 
prospector’s camp five miles away. 

She had no doubt about the man before her. Whatever 
he had done, it was nothing dirty or mean, of that she 
was sure. 

‘‘Yes, I’m Jenny Long,” she said. 
done? What are they after you for?” 

‘“‘Oh! to-morrow,’ he answered —‘‘to-morrow I got to 
get to Bindon. It’s life or death. I come from prospect- 
ing two hundred miles up north. I done it in two days 
and a half. My horse dropped dead—I’m near dead 
myself. I tried to borrow another horse up at Clancy’s 
and at Scotton’s Drive, but they didn’t know me, and 
they bounced me. So I borrowed a horse off Weigall’s 
paddock to make for here—to you. I didn’t mean to keep 
that horse. I’m no horse-stealer! But I 
couldn’t explain to them except that I had 


‘‘What have you 
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to pay the ‘‘little gal’s debt,”’ to save the man at Bindon? 
To-morrow was to be the great day in her one life. The 
one man in all the world was coming to marry her to- 
morrow. After four years’ waiting, after a bitter quarrel 
in which both had been to blame, he was coming from the 
mining town of Selby to marry her to-morrow. 

‘‘What will happen? Why will your friend lose his life 
if you don’t get to Bindon?” 

‘By noon to-morrow, by twelve o’clock—noon; that’s 
the plot; that’s what they’ve schemed. Three days ago 
I heard. I got a man free from trouble North—he was no 
good, but I thought he ought to have another chance and 
I got him free. Then he told me of what was to be done 
at Bindon. There’d been a strike in the mine an’ my 
friend had took it in hand with knuckle-dusters on. He 
isn’t the kind to fell a tree with a jack-knife. Then three 
of the strikers that had been turned away—they was the 
ringleaders—they laid a plan that’d make the devil sick. 
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She nodded and gave him an impatient, scrutinizing 
glance. His face had a fatuous kind of smile. 

‘‘Been celebrating the pigeons?” she asked dryly, 
jerking her head toward the two birds which she had seen 
drop from her Eden skies a short time before. 

“‘T only had one swig—honest Injun!” he answered. 
‘‘T s’pose I might have waited till to-morrow, but I was 
dead-beat. I got a bear over by the Ten-mile Reach, but 
I was tired. lain’t so young as I used to be, and, anyhow, 
what’s the good? What’s ahead of me? You’re going to 
git married to-morrow after all these years we bin to- 
gether, and you're goin’ down to Selby from the moun- 
tains where I won’t see you, not once in a blue moon. 
Only that old trollop Mother Dingley to look after me.” 

‘‘Come down to Selby and live there. You'll be wel- 
comed by Jake and me.” 

He stood his gun in the corner, and, swinging the 
pigeons in his hand, said: ‘‘Me live out of the mountains? 

Don’t you know better than that? I couldn’t 
breathe, and I wouldn’t want to breathe. 





to git to Bindon to save a man’s life. If 
people laugh in your face it’s no use ex- 
plainin’. I took a roan from Weigall’s, and 
they got after me. ‘Bout six miles up they 
shot at me an’ hurt me.” 

She saw that one arm hung limp at his 
side and that his wrist was wound with a 
red bandanna. 

She started forward. ‘‘Are you hurt bad? 
Can I bind it up, or wash it for you? I’ve 
got plenty of hot water here, and it’s bad 
letting a wound get stale.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘I washed the hole 
clean in the creek below. I doubled on them. 
I had to go down past your place here and 
then work back to be rid of them. But 
there’s no tellin’ when they’ll drop on to 
the game and come back forme. My only 
chance was to git to you. Even if I hada 
horse I couidn’t make Bindon in time. It’s 
a day and more round the gorge by trail. 
A horse is no use now—I lost too much time 
since last night. I can’t git to Bindon to- 
morrow in time, not if I ride the trail.” 

‘The river?” she asked abruptly. 

‘‘Tt’s the only way. It cuts off fifty mile. 
That’s why I come to you.” 

She frowned a little, her face became 
troubled, and her glance fell on his arm 
nervously. ‘‘What’ve I got to do with it?” 
she asked almost sharply. 

‘*Even if this was all right” —he touched 
the wounded arm—‘‘I couldn’t take the 
rapids in a canoe. I don’t know them, an’ 
it would be sure death. That’s not the 
worst, for there’s a man at Bindon would 
lose his life—p’r’aps twenty men—I dunno; 
but one man sure. To-morrow it’s go or 
stay with him. He was good—he was good 
to my little gal years back. She’d only been 
married to me a year when he saved her, 
riskin’ his own life. No one else had the 
pluck: my little gal, only twenty she was, 
and pretty as a picture, an’ me fifty miles 
away when the fire broke out in the hotel 
where she was. He'd have gone down to 
hell for a friend, an’ he saved my little 
gal! I had her for five years after that. 














That’s why I got to git to Bindon to- 
morrow. If I don’t, I don’t want to see to- 
morrow. Igot togodown the river to-night.” 

She knew what he was going to ask her. She knew he 
was thinking what all the North knew, that she was the 
first person to take the Dog-Nose Rapids in a canoe, down 
the great river scarce a stone’s throw from her door, and 
that she had done it in safety many times. Not in all the 
West and North were there a half-dozen people who could 
take a canoe to Bindon, and they were not here. She 
knew that he meant to ask her to paddle him down the 
swift stream with its murderous rocks to Bindon. She 
glanced at the white petticoat on the chair, and her lips 
tightened. To-morrow—to-morrow was as much to her 
here as it would be to this man before her or the man he 
would save at Bindon! 

‘‘What do you want?” she asked, hardening her heart. 

‘‘Can’t you see? I want you to hide me here till to- 
night. There’s a full moon, an’ it would be as plain goin’ 
as by day. They told me about you up North, and I said 
to myself, ‘Iz I git to Jenny Long, an’ tell her about my 
friend at Bindon an’ my little gal, she’ll take me down to 
Bindon in time.’ My little gal would have paid her own 
debt if she’d ever had the chance. She didn’t; she’s 
lyin’ up on Mazy Mountain. But one woman’ll do a lot 
for the sake of another woman. Say, you'll do it, won’t 
you? If I don’t git there by to-morrow noon it’s no 
good.” 

She would not answer. He was asking more than he 
knew. Why should she be sacrificed? Was it her duty 
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They’ve put a machine in the mine an’ timed it an’ it’ll go 
off when my friend comes out of the mine at noon to- 
morrow.” 

Her face was pale now, and her eyes had a look of pain 
and horror. Her man, him that she was to marry, was 
the head of a mine also at Selby, forty miles beyond 
Etndon, and the horrible plot came home to her with 
piercing significance. . 

‘‘Without a second’s warning” —he urged—‘‘to go like 
that, the man that was so good to my little gal, an’ me with 
a chance to save him, an’ others too, p’r’aps! You won’t 
let it be. Say, I’m pinnin’ my faith to you. I’m——” 

Suddenly he swayed. She caught him, held him, and 
lowered him gently in a chair. Presently he opened his 
eyes. ‘‘It’s want o’ food, I suppose,’ he said. ‘‘If you’ve 
got a bit of bread and meat—I must keep up.” 

She went to a cupboard, but suddenly turned toward him 
again. Her ears had caught a sound outside in the under- 
brush. He had heard also and he half-staggered to his feet. 

‘*Quick, in here!” she said, and, opening a door, pushed 
him inside. ‘‘Lie down on my bed and I’ll bring you 
vittles as quick as I can,” she added, shut the door, turned 
to the ironing-board and took up the iron as the figure of a 
man darkened the doorway. 

‘‘Hullo, Jinny; fixin’ up for to-morrow?” the man said, 
stepping inside with a rifle under his arm and some pigeons 
in his hand. 


I’ve got my shack here, I got my fur busi- 
ness, and they’re still fond of whisky up 
North!” He chuckled to himself as he 
thought of the illicit still farther up the 
mountain behind them. ‘‘I make enough to 
live on, and I’ve put a few dollars by, though 
I won’t have so many after to-morrow, after 
I’ve given you a little pile, Jinny.”’ 

‘‘P’r’aps there won’t be any to-morrow as 
you expect,” she said slowly. 

The old man started. ‘‘ What, you and 
Jake ain’t quarreled again? You ain’t broke 
it off at the last moment, same as before? 
You ain’t had a letter from Jake?” He 
looked at the white petticoat on the chair- 
back and shook his head in bewilderment. 

‘‘T’ve had no letter,”’ she answered. ‘‘I’ve 
had no letter from Selby for a month. It 
was all settled then, and there was no good 
writing when he was coming to-morrow with 
the minister and the license. Who do you 
think’d be postman from Selby here? It 
must have cost him ten dollars to send the 
last letter.” 

‘‘Then what’s the matter? I don’t under- 
stand,” the old man asked querulously. He 
did not want her to marry and leave him, but 
he wanted no more troubles; he did not relish 
being asked awkward questions by every 
mountaineer he met as to why Jenny Long 
didn’t marry Jake Lawson. 

‘‘There’s only one way that I can be mar- 
ried to-morrow,” she said at last, ‘‘and that’s 
by you taking a man down the Dog-Nose 
Rapids to Bindon to-night.” 

He dropped the pigeons on the floor dum- 
founded. ‘‘What in !” He stopped 
short in sheerincapacity to gofurther. Jenny 
had not always been easy to understand, but 
she was wholly incomprehensible now. 

She picked up the pigeons and was about 
to speak, but she glanced at the bedroom door 
where her exhausted visitor had stretched 
himself on her bed and beckoned her uncle 
to another room. 

‘“There’s a plate of vittles ready for you 
inthere,” shesaid. ‘‘I’ll tell you as you eat.” 

He followed her into the little living-room 
adorned by the trophies of his earlier 
achievements with his gun and rifle, and sat 
down at the table where some food lay cov- 
ered by a clean white cloth. 

‘‘No one’ll ever look after me as you’ve done, Jinny,” he 
said as he lifted the cloth and saw the palatable dish ready 
for him. Then he remembered again about to-morrow 
and Dog-Nose Rapids. 

‘“‘What’s it all about, Jinny? What’s that about my 
canoeing a man down to Bindon?” 

‘‘EKat, uncle,” she said, more softly than she had yet 
spoken, for his words about her care of him had brought a 
tear to her eyes. ‘‘I’ll be back in a minute and tell you all 
about it.” 

‘‘Well, it’s about taken away my appetite,” he said. 
‘‘T feel a kind of sinking.”” He took from his pocket a bot- 
tle, poured some of its contents in a tin cup and drank it off. 

‘“‘No, I suppose you couldn’t take a man down to 
Bindon,”’ she said, as she saw his hand trembling on the 
cup. Then she turned and entered the other room again. 
Going to the cupboard she hastily heaped a plate with food, 
and, taking a dipper of water from a pail near by, she 
entered her bedroom hastily and placed what she had 
brought on a small table as her visitor rose slowly from 
the bed. 

He was about to speak, but she made a protesting 
gesture. 

*‘T can’t tell you anything yet,”’ she said. 

‘‘Who was it come?”’ he asked. 

““My uncle—I’m going to tell him.” 











He had Followed to Make 
the Capture by Himself 


*‘The men after me may git here any minute,” he urged. 

‘‘They’d not be coming into my room,” she answered, 
flushing slightly. 

‘‘Can’t you hide me down by the river till we start?” he 
said, his eyes eagerly searching her face. He was assum- 
ing that she would take him down the river, but she gave 
no sign. 

“‘T’ve got to see if he’ll take you, first?” she answered. 

‘‘He—your uncle, Tom Sanger? He drinks! He'd 
never git to Bindon.” 

She did not reply directly to his words. ‘‘I’ll come back 
and tell you. There’s a place you could hide by the river 
where no one could ever find you,” she said, and left the 
room. 

As she stepped out she saw the old man standing in the 
doorway of the other room. His face was petrified with 
amazement. 

‘“Who you got in that room, Jinny? What man you 
got in that room? I heard a man’s voice. Is it because o’ 
him that you bin talkin’ about no weddin’ to-morrow? 
Is it one o’ the others come back, puttin’ you off Jake 
again?” 

Her eyes flashed fire at his first words, and her breast 
heaved with anger, but suddenly she became composed 
again and motioned him to a chair. 

‘*You eat, and I’ll tell you all about it, Uncle Tom,” she 
said, and, seating herself at the table also, she told him the 
story of the man who must go to Bindon. 

When she had finished the old man blinked at her for a 
minute without speaking; then he said slowly: ‘‘I heard 
something ’bout trouble down at Bindon yesterday from a 
Hudson’s Bay man goin’ north, but I didn’t take it in. 
You’ ve got a lot of sense, Jinny, an’ if you think he’s tellin’ 
the truth, why, it goes; but it’s as big a mix-up as a lariat 
in a steer’s horns. You got to hide him sure, whoever he 
is, for I wouldn’t hand an Eskimo over if I’d taken him in 
my home once; we’re mountain people! A man ought to 
be hung for horse-stealin’, but this was different. He was 
doin’ it to save a man’s life, an’ that man at Bindon was 
good to his little gal, an’ she’s dead!” 

He moved his head from side to side with the air of a 
sentimental philosopher. He had all the vanity of a man 
who had been a success in a small, shrewd, culpable way — 
had he not evaded the law for thirty years with his 
whisky-still ? 

“I know how he felt,” he continued. ‘‘When Nancy 
died—we was only four years married—I could have 
crawled into a knot-hole an’ died there. You got to save 
him, Jinny, but’’—he came suddenly to his feet—‘‘he 
ain’t safe here. They might come any minute, if they’ve 
got back on his trail. I’ll take him up the gorge. You 
know where!” 

‘*You sit still, Uncle Tom,” she rejoined. ‘‘Leave him 
where he isa minute. There’s things must be settled first. 
They ain’t going to look for him in my bedroom, be they?” 

The old man chuckled. ‘‘I’d like to see ’em at it. You 
got a temper, Jinny, and you got a pistol, too, eh?” He 
chuckled again. ‘‘As good a shot as any in the mountains. 
I can see you darin’ ’em to come on. But what if Jake 


come and he found a man” —he wiped the tears of laughter 
from his eyes—‘‘why, Jinny ——” 

He stopped short, for there was anger in her face, and 
her tongue snapped out, ‘‘I don’t want to hear any more of 
that. I do what I want to do.” 

‘‘Well, well, you always done what you wanted; but 
we got to git him up the hills till it’s sure they’re out o’ the 
mountains and gone back. It’ll be days, mebbe.” 

‘Uncle Tom, you’ve took too much to drink,” she 
answered. ‘‘ You don’t remember he’s got to be at Bindon 
by to-morrow noon. He’s got to save his friend by then.” 

‘‘Pshaw! Who's going to take him down the river 
to-night? You are goin’ to be married to-morrow. If you 
like you can give him the canoe. It’ll never come back, 
nor him neither!” 

‘*You’ve been down with me,” she responded suggest- 
ively. ‘‘And you went down once by yourself.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘I ain’t been so well this summer. 
My sight ain’t what it was. I can’t stand the racket as I 
once could. ’Pears to me I’m gettin’ old. No, I couldn’t 
take them rapids, Jinny, not for one frozen minute.” 

She looked at him with trouble in her eyes, and her face 
lost some of its color. She was fighting back the inevitable, 
even as its shadow fell upon her. ‘‘ You wouldn’t want a 
man to die if you could save him, Uncle Tom—blown up, 
sent to Kingdom Come without any warning at all? And 
perhaps he’s got them that love him, and the world is so 
beautiful!” 

‘Well, it ain’t nice dyin’ in the summer when it’s all sun 
and there’s plenty everywhere; but there’s no one to go 
down the river with him. What's his name?” 

Her struggle was over. She had urged him, but in very 
truth she was urging herself all the time, bringing herself 
to the axe of sacrifice. 

‘‘His name’s Dingley. I’m going down the river with 
him—down to Bindon.”’ 

The old man’s mouth opened in blank amazement. His 
eyes blinked helplessly. 

‘*What you talkin’ about, Jinny? Jake’s comin’ up with 
the minister, an’ you’re goin’ to be married at noon to- 
morrow!” 

‘I’m takin’ him” —she jerked her head toward the room 
where Dingley was—‘‘down Dog-Nose Rapids to-night. 
He’s risked his life for his friend, thinkin’ of her that’s dead 
an’ gone, and a man’s life is a man’s life. If it was Jake’s 
life in danger what’d I think of a woman that could save 
him and didn’t?” 

‘‘Oncet you broke off with Jake Lawson —the day before 
you was to be married, an’ it’s took years to make up an’ 
agree again to be spliced. If Jake 
comes here to-morrow and you 
ain’t here, what do you think he’ll 
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‘‘T ain’t going to be married to-morrow. I’mgoing down 
to Bindon to-night. If Jake’s mad then it’s all over, and 
there’ll be more trouble among the women up here!” 

By this time they had entered the other room. The old 
man saw the white petticoat on the chair. ‘‘No woman in 
the mountains ever had a petticoat like that, Jinny. It'd 
make a dress, it’s that pretty an’ neat. Golly, I'd like to 
see it on you with the blue skirt over and just hitched up 
a little!” 

*‘Oh, shut up—shut up!” she said in sudden anger, and 
caught up the petticoat as though she would put it away, 
but presently she laid it down again and smoothed it with 
quick, nervous fingers. ‘‘Can’t you talk sense and leave 
my clothes alone? If Jake comes and I’m not here, and he 
wants to make a fuss and spoil everything, and won't wait, 
you give him this petticoat. You put itin his arms. I bet 
you'll have the laugh on him! He’s got a temper!” 

**So’ve you, Jinny, dear. So’ve you,’’ said the old man, 
laughing. ‘‘ You're goin’ to have your own way, same as 
ever—same as ever.” 


I 

__ of exquisite whiteness was silvering the world, 

making shadows of trees on the water as though it 
were sunlight and the daytime, giving a spectral look to the 
endless array of poplar trees on the banks of the river, 
glittering on the foam of the rapids. The spangling stars 
made the arch of the sky like some gorgeous chancel in a 
cathedral as vast as life and time. Like the day which was 
ended, in which the mountain-girl had found a taste of 
Eden, it seemed too sacred for mortal strife. Now and 
again there came the note of a night-bird, the croak of a 
frog from the shore; but the serene stillness and beauty 
of the North and of a primeval world was over all. 

For two hours after sunset it had all been silent and 
brooding, and then two figures appeared on the bank of 
the great river, a canoe was softly and hastily pushed out 
from its hidden shelter under the overhanging bank, and 
was noiselessly paddled out to midstream, dropping down 
the current meanwhile. 

It was Jenny Long and the man who must get to Bindon. 
They had waited till nine o’clock, when the moon was high 
and full, to venture forth. Then Dingley had dropped 
from her bedroom window, had joined her under the trees, 
and they had sped away while the man’s hunters, who had 
come suddenly, and before Jenny could get him away into 
the woods, were carousing inside. These had tracked their 
man back to Tom Sanger’s house, and at first they were 

(Continued on Page 31) 





do? The neighbors are comin’ for 
a hundred miles round—two is 
comin’ up a hundred and fifty 
miles, an’ you can’t—Jinny, you 
can’t doit! I bin sick of answerin’ 
questions all these years ’bout you 
and Jake, an’ I ain’t goin’ through 
it again. I’ve told more lies than 
there’s straws in a tick.” 

She flamed out. ‘‘Then take him 
down the river yourself —a man to 
do a man’s work. Are you afeard 
to take the risk?” 

He held out his hands slowly and 
looked at them. They shook a 
little. ‘‘ Yes, Jinny,’’ he said sadly, 
“I’m afeard. I ain’t what I was. 
I madea mistake, Jinny. I’vetook 
too much whisky. I’m older than 
I ought to be. I oughtn’t never 
to have had a whisky-still, an’ I 
wouldn’t have drunk so much. I 
got money —money for you, Jinny, 
for you and Jake — but I’ve lost 
what I'll never git back. I’m 
afeard to go down the river with 
him. I’dgosmashin the Dog-Nose 
Rapids. I got no nerve. I can’t 
hunt the grizzly any more, nor the 
puma, Jenny. I got to keep to 
common shootin’ now and hence- 
forth,amen! No, I’d go smash in 
Dog-Nose Rapids.” 

She caught his hands impul- 
sively. ‘‘Don’t you fret, Uncle 
Tom. You’ve bina good uncle to 
me, and you've bin a good friend, 
and you ain’t the first that’s found 
whisky toomuchfor him. Youain’t 
got an enemy in the mountains. 
Why, I’ve got two or three 7 

‘‘Shucks! Women, only women 
whose beaus left ’em to follow 
after you! That’s nothing, an’ 
they’ll be your friends fast enough 
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after you’re married to-morrow!” 


“Jake!—It was My Jake!” She Faltered 
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Blame it on the Bible, which 
said, ‘Thou Shalt Not Steal,’’ 
and said it first. 














We Have the Dollar Now 


N THE monetary crisis of 1893 gold flowed rapidly out 

of the country. Europe drew a hundred millions of 
the metal from us in that year. 

If you are hungry and somebody takes away what food 
you have, recuperation, obviously, will be slow. Within a 
few days following the monetary crisis of 1907 we drew 
twenty-five millions of gold from Europe, and sharp ad- 
vances in European discount rates did not at once check the 
movement. Our need of gold was, in fact, much more 
urgent fourteen years ago; but we couldn’t get the metal. 
Wesimply did not have the financial power to command it. 

We have that power now, and the fact gives, in a nut- 
shell, the difference between the two periods. 

In 1893 we could give no conclusive assurance that we 
would pay in gold. Our legal dollar was ‘‘coin,” which 
might mean a hundred cents’ worth of gold or sixty cents’ 
worth of silver. Europe was disinclined to take the 
chances. The law of 1900, making gold the standard, 
removes that handicap. 

But there is not much use in having a gold dollar on the 
statute-book unless you have it in your pocket, too. One 
of the forerunners of the real panic was a pretty universal 
condition of insolvency among those concerns that made a 
special business of lending money on Western farm lands. 

In 1892, 1893 and 1894 the West was broke. Production 
of wheat and corn those three years was under six billion 
bushels against ten billions in 1904, 1905 and 1906; wheat 
averaged 55 cents against 78. Cotton production was 23 
million bales against 35 millions the last three years; the 
price eight cents against eleven. Total bank deposits in 
1893 were 44 billions against 12} billions now. In 1904 
the Treasury’s stock of gold was 64 millions against 280 
millions in October, 1907; total gold in the country, 598 
millions against 1432 millions. Everybody now knows 
what Uncle Sam’s dollar is, and that he’s got the dollar. 


Copper Washers as Money 


| eens currency plans are not comprehensive enough. 
The Bank of England marked up its discount rate 
recently to seven per cent. Action in the same line was 
taken by the Government banks of France, Germany and 
Belgium. As measured by these official discount rates, no 
such money stringency has existed in Europe in many 
years. 

What prompted the European banks to this course 
was the heavy drain of gold to New York which was 
set up by American banks to relieve the pinch here. 
And this happened just at the time when the peo- 
ple of the country were finding out that they really 
needed no money to speak of—that cashiers’ checks, 
pay-vouchers and other little slips of paper, duly printed 
and signed, would answer their purposes quite as well 
as the slips of paper made at Washington to which they 
had been accustomed. These new tokens bought gro- 
ceries, shoes and theatre tickets quite as handily as the 
old. 

If the European banks, instead of marking up their dis- 
count rates, had sent New York a bundle of cigar labels, 
under an international agreement that they should be 
counted as reserve money, it would have answered just 
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as well. Twenty-five and eight-tenths grains of fine gold 
are worth a dollar because the United States, England, 
France and Germany say so. There is no commercial use 
for the metal nowadays that would sustain it at that 
price. If the great nations said that twenty ounces were 
worth a dollar their fiat would make the fact. Very likely 
you will yet read a monetary item like this: 

‘In view of rapid business expansion the International 
Clearing-House Committee has decided to register and 
stamp a million dozen copper washers which, for the next 
six months, shall be counted as bank reserve on a parity 
with gold.” 


The ‘‘Grandfather’’ Duma 


— is a possibility that the bureaucracy may be 
disappointed in the third Duma, convening in St. 
Petersburg this month. Electoral arrangements under 
which this body was chosen were somewhat faulty, and 
suggest that the Czar is almost as clumsy as his subjects 
in working democratic institutions. 

Large landowners, comprising about a fifth of one per 
cent. of the male population, elect one-fourth of the peo- 
ple’s representatives. The clergy have extensive electoral 
powers. In cities the franchise is hedged about by such 
property qualifications as were deemed best suited to ex- 
clude the irresponsible multitude. Where there seemed 
some danger that a person of radical tendencies might 
slip through, resort was had to our device of a gerry- 
mander. 

Altogether, it appears that from sixty to seventy per 
cent. of the members were chosen by about one per cent. 
of the population. The election regulations are exceed- 
ingly complicated; but, so far as correspondents on the 
ground can make them out, these regulations do not pre- 
clude the possibility that this national Congress may 
contain at least several members who are really in ac- 
cord with the feeling of the overwhelming mass of the 
Russian people. 

If that idea be well founded, the electoral system, in 
spite of all the pains lavished upon it, is, of course, a mere 
botch, and the Czar’s advisers burrowed in the wrong 
place. 

What the Government should do is to grant simple, 
equal, unrestricted, universal suffrage—provided that 
every elector shall be required to exhibit an official certifi- 
cate that his grandfather was a blood relation of the 
reigning Emperor of his time. 


Noise as a Nomination Need 


E ARE disappointed in the Republican National 
Committee. It has decided to hold the next Presi- 
dential convention in a hall having a seating capacity of 
fourteen thousand—and not, as we had hoped, in a boiler 
factory. 

This deplorably ignores the great advantage of machine 
over hand production. The object of turning fourteen 
thousand persons into a convention hall is to produce 
noise; yet it is well known in scientific circles that a single 
fog-horn will agitate the atmosphere to a degree beyond 
the combined efforts of two thousand leather-lunged 
rooters. 

The committee could have saved money and insured 
better results if it had provided that the Taft supporters 
be represented by a battery of ten steam calliopes, the 
Cannon enthusiasts by twenty tug whistles, the devoted 
followers of Knox by a planing-mill, while the electrician 
be instructed to set off hundred-pound blasts of dynamite 
whenever Fairbanks’ name was mentioned, and a crane 
be arranged to drop a ton of sheet iron at two-minute 
intervals for Hughes. 

All this would enable the convention to use a much 
smaller hall, while the proceedings would have the same 
character of dignity and intelligibility. We sincerely hope 
the Democrats will do better. 


In the Government Pay — 


OT only does the Government find it impossible to 

attract enough men to keep the army ranks reasonably 

full, but the superintendent of West Point now reports a 

growing scarcity of cadets. There are seventy-three vacant 

places in the corps, and youths no longer, it seems, press 

for admission as formerly. Young officers resign in greater 
numbers to engage in other callings. 

Small pay and slow promotion are the chief reasons. 
Government clerks at Washington cried long and vainly for 
increased pay commensurate with the higher cost of 
living. 

The cold facts there hardly bear out a popular impres- 
sion that a Government job is a primrose path with little 
to do and plenty to get. There was a rather menacing 
labor trouble in the Government printing-office. 

At least, up to a year ago, post-office clerks in large 
cities were among the less fortunately conditioned of 
clerical laborers. Even under the new law they get no 
better pay and no lighter hours than like employees in 
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private enterprises. The theory that all extensions of 
governmental activity should be resisted because the 
Government is a recklessly prodigal employer is accepted 
with very important reservations by persons actually in 
the Government’s service. 


The Business Candidate 


lg THE reélection of Mayor Johnson, of Cleveland, and 
Mayor Whitlock, of Toledo, several not wholly disinter- 
ested observers see a signal triumph of the saloon element. 
That some element triumphed which is lost to all proper 
sense of gratitude is obvious on the face of the election 
returns. 

In Cleveland especially, the solid, responsible citizen- 
ship offered the proletariat something quite superlative 
in the way of a ‘‘ business man’s” candidate and platform. 
Congressman Burton’s unblemished character, distin- 
guished record, high ability and sound conservatism were 
beyond challenge. Moreover, he proposed to make the 
street cars give seven rides for a quarter. He represented 
the ‘‘leading citizen’s” candidate, gilded, garnished and 
proffered on a chased-silver salver. And the multitude 
just went off and voted for Tom Johnson. It wouldn’t 
take its government from the solid, responsible interests, 
even with a prize saucer in every package. 

A dozen or fifteen years ago cities used to yearn for an 
administration by their biggest business men. It was a 
staple newspaper theory that, if the president of the First 
National Bank or of the street railroad would only deign 
to be mayor, the trouble would be all over. 

It is a pity that big business did not embrace that oppor- 
tunity to show, in the open, what it can do in a govern- 
mental way. Because it doesn’t look as though it would 
get back the chance very soon. 


Another Tariff Pinch 


ANY newspaper publishers, while orthodoxically ac- 
cepting the great general principle that high duties 
make prosperity, prevent panics and raise the wages of 
American labor, are still accumulating a large stock of 
exceptions as to one particular duty—that, namely, upon 
the wood-pulp paper which they use. 

They find that the duty is six dollars a ton, while the 
cost in labor to the manufacturer in producing a ton of 
paper is about two dollars and a half. They cannot see 
how even the labor employed in paper mills profits, and 
they are still more puzzled to discover how the far greater 
number of workmen employed in printing offices can benefit 
by an arrangement that makes the cost of the raw material 
so burdensome to the proprietor. It almost looks to them 
as though newspaper compositors would stand a better 
show for higher wages if the proprietor were not obliged to 
hand over six dollars a ton to the paper trust. 

They can see how the tariff tends to maintain confidence 
at a high potential in the office of the trust; but this, they 
say, did not save them from a very painful panic when 
they discovered that the trust had decided to crack up 
prices about twenty per cent. next year. 

It all depends upon the point of view. The paper trust, 
for example, can produce documentary evidence that the 
tariff makes prosperity. To the consumer it looks quite 
different. The wood-pulp paper consumer, however, has 
one signal advantage. The press is exceedingly sympa- 
thetic to his troubles. 


Putting the Stomach to Test 


E WERE very glad to hear that the ardent vege- 

tarian who subsisted for a month on an exclusive 
diet of raw peanuts had gained in weight, color and 
spiritual grace. This morning’s papers report him as alive. 
This test simply confirms our previous opinion that the 
human stomach is a spherical object composed of double- 
riveted copper plates, strengthened with Harveyized steel 
at the joints and lined throughout with asbestos. 

The textbook accounts of abdominal surgery are the 
merest mendacity. As a matter of fact, experienced sur- 
geons use a burglar’s drill and dynamite. In emergency 
cases, with a cold chisel, sledge hammer and crowbar one 
can accomplish the result; but this method is too slow 
and the wear and tear upon the tools is too great for regu- 
lar hospital work. 

If this important organ did not have about the same 
power of resistance as a battleship at the water-line, how 
could it endure the weird experiments that are constantly 
played upon it? A structure which actually corresponded 
to the fanciful pictures and descriptions in the anatomical 
books would stand about as much show under the practice 
of a really enthusiastic diet reformer as a toy balloon in a 
cyclonic hailstorm. 

Of course, you can live and be happy on one meal a 
day, or on a diet of bread and water, or oats and whey, or 
an emulsion of corn-cobs and kerosene, because your 
stomach has the strength of Gibraltar—and not because an 
unnatural diet helps it any. If you feel a touch of indi- 
gestion, take a handful of shingle nails before retiring. 
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HE ABC OF CONFIDENCE 


Witha 
Panacea for 
Panics 


cies and getting down to cold 

facts, Confidence, for the purposes 

of the business world, is simply a bargain between two 
people to ‘‘be good.”’ The stronger party agrees to take 
the money of the weaker, and, if he be a banker, to con- 
serve it carefully and to hold himself in readiness to return 
it on demand; if a corporation engaged in business, to use it 
prudently and honestly, returning in dividends to thelender 
his full percentage of all profits accruing to such business. 
So long as the stronger party sticks to his bargain, he is 
‘being good”’ in the business sense of the words, and the 
weaker party automatically enters into that same condi- 
tion of goodness; for in the mass he is always content to 
leave his money where he knows it is being wisely and 
honestly administered. But when the stronger party, if it 
be a bank, lends the weaker’s money to finance specula- 
tion in stocks and real estate, to the impairment of his 
ability to pay promptly; or when the corporation con- 
ducts its business in such a fashion as to lead the weaker 
party to believe that insiders are receiving unfair advan- 
tages, that public sentiment is being antagonized, and 
that the laws of the land are being broken, then, under 
present conditions, he is economically bad, and the 
weaker party withdraws his money, not only from the 
guilty, but often from the innocent. When this happens 
the weaker party, which is the weaker only as a passive 
unit, precipitates a panic, amd is economically bad, too. 


Rises brushing aside poetic fan- 


The Corporation Conscience 


T IS well to note in this connection that no national 
panic ever has been, or, from its very nature, ever can 
be, started except by the stronger party. When money is 
withdrawn from a bank which looks rich and prosperous, 
it is always because some bank around the corner, which 
looked just as rich and prosperous, has proved itself unfit 
and unsound. When dividend-paying stocks are selling 
below their normal values, it is because some corporations 
—they may be few—have been convicted of practices 
which lower their standing with the prudent investor, not, 
necessarily, because they are a shock to his moral sensi- 
bilities, but because the prudent investor is beginning to 
understand that people who cheat, or who steal from city 
and State and competitors, will steal from him if they get 
achance. When one considers the vast amount of damage 
which a few rogues in ‘‘high finance” may work to the 
great world of honest business, one wonders why they are 
tolerated in it, as they so often are, until the eleventh 
hour. Of course, the answer is that it is not the other 
fellow’s business; but later, in the hour of panic and dis- 
aster, the other fellow always has to make it his business. 
Fifty years ago the responsibility and accountability 
of the man at the head of a business was usually limited 
to people whom he knew by sight and name; to-day one 
man may literally be the custodian of the fortunes of a 
million men and answerable to the eighty million. Fifty 
years ago, if one did not like the quality or the price of 
John Smith’s goods, one could walk around the corner and 
do better. To-day, if one does not like the John Smith 
Company’s qualities and prices, one may go hang. In that 
fifty years the machinery of the whole business world has 
been thrown on the scrap heap. With the coming of the 
corporation we have installed a new plant—complete, 
except for the conscience. That is really what all the fuss 
is about—the kind, the size and the activity of the con- 
science to be installed. Until that is settled, there are a 
good many corporations which will be about as moral as 
Frankenstein’s monster in a frock coat. 

The old order passeth—but it has not entirely passed. 
It has left us a legacy of men who were educated under 
the old régime, when business was more 
purely an individual affair. They want to 
operate thenew economic machinery under 
that fine old slogan which was so popular 
when business first began to pass from the 
individual to the corporation: ‘‘The pub- 
lic be damned.”’ It is impossible to make 
one of these choleric old gentlemen see that 
as any corporation, dealing in a necessity, 
approaches the trust ideal of monopolizing 
the trade in that necessity, the public’s 
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right to a fuller knowledge of its affairs and a larger 
supervision of its methods automatically increases; that 
where the power which was formerly divided among a 
thousand men is lodged in one man, his responsibilities 
have grown a thousandfold, and that these responsibilities 
extend beyond his stockholders to the public at large. 
Being a Cesar in business does not mean that a man has 
the right to administer his empire solely for the benefit of 
the Romans; he must consider the subjugated Gauls as 
well, lest, feeling themselves oppressed, they rebel. 

This concentration of business, this surrender of the 
right to say the last word in finance to a few Wall Street 
men, has brought about a condition where it is easier to 
start a panic by revelations of rascality than ever before. 
But the same condition will make it easier to stop one, as 
soon as these dictators of finance have convinced the public 
that they will not countenance, by their silence even, a 
continuance of fly-by-night, skin-game, speculating, law- 
breaking methods. 

These men, if they are as shrewd and as prudent as the 
unofficial custodians of so much power should be, must 
understand that where banks and great corporations are as 
closely affiliated through influential ownership and director- 
ates as they are to-day, a revelation of rottenness in the 
affairs of one is bound, no matter how unreasonably, to 
shake confidence in the affairs of all. After Mr. Morgan’s 
recent exhibition of his ability to clean up the Street and 
to bury its blunders, it will be easy enough to restore full 
confidence by letting people see that that was not a spasm, 
but the beginning of a crusade. It is up to Mr. Morgan, as 
well as to President Roosevelt. 

Myself, I rather liked the old, full individualism of our 
fathers, because I believe that, at best, man is an imperfect 
animal; but, so long as the trusts and the railroads have 
elected to act as the advance agents of a semi-socialistic 
state, I can only hope that, by enforcing a wise policy of 
forbearance on those who look to the leaders for their cue, 
they will insure us the fullest measure of individual free- 
dom that it is possible for us to enjoy under the new eco- 
nomic conditions. For such shrewd business men must 
appreciate that, once these socialistic methods of production 
have been fully established, the pressure for a recognition 
of the socialistic idea in the distribution of the profits will 
increase, unless they use their power wisely. Frankly, the 
only reactionary that is anywhere in sight is the President. 


Mr. President and Mr. Morgan 


TEPPING up, now, to the present situation, and look- 
ing it squarely in the face, we find that the public has 
been ‘‘bad.”’ On that we are all agreed. When it comes 
down to fixing the responsibility for its badness there is a 
wide difference of opinion. The President and a large num- 
ber of intelligent gentlemen think that Wall Street did it. 
Wall Street and a large number of intelligent gentlemen 
think that Roosevelt did it. For this view it is, perhaps, a 
little unfortunate that a certain element in Wall Street has 
so often, during the past few years, been caught playing the 
Square Game with aces up its sleeve. But let that go. 
Far be it from us to heap past woe on a gloomy present. 
The two men who can help the immediate future most, the 
two men who ought to be working hand in glove just now, 
are the President and Mr. Morgan—for Mr. Morgan, by 
talking more, can lessen the necessity for the President’s 
talking so much. We all know that Mr. Morgan is a man 
of his word. If he will simply assert that he is going to take 
off his coat and back up the President in a campaign to 
keep the rascals out, that will help confidence more than 
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And a Few 
D’s by Way of 
Conclusion 


all the millions which he commandeered 
in the hour of need. As the recognized 
spokesman of the financial world, we all 
hope to hear Mr. Morgan do more speaking. 

I have never believed, with his more ardent admirers, 
that Mr. Roosevelt is the great and only three-ringed 
President, surpassing all other rulers and lawgivers in a 
bewildering, kaleidoscopic series of marvelous and stu- 
pendous acts of statesmanship; nor, on the other hand, 
have I believed, with his more violent detractors, that he 
is a vindictive, destructive self-seeker. To me he has 
always seemed an earnest, able man, often right, often 
wrong, whose efforts to do right atone for many errors of 
judgment, and whose ability is doubled in effectiveness 
by its use for honest purposes. Not the least thing to be 
said in his favor is that, first and last, he has made a lot of 
rascals sit up and take notice. Those who talk about the 
West’s unreasoning devotion to Roosevelt, in spite of his 
faults, have {missed the point. There’s a reason: he’s 
honest. When the West can believe that Wall Street is 
heart and soul for a square deal, that justly celebrated 
thoroughfare will command a like devotion, in spite of any 
incidental foolishness. 


The Pathology of a Panic 


J gre I have never believed, with a large and recently- 
working anvil chorus, that Mr. Morgan is a monster 
of insensate greed; nor with that newer slop-over chorus, 
which is now hymning his praises, that he is our greatest 
and noblest patriot, actuated only by the highest and most 
unselfish motives. Mr. Morgan has always impressed me 
as an able and forceful man of affairs, more far-sighted 
than his generation of financiers, but not quite far-sighted 
enough for the lofty patriot class, and a little apt to be- 
come near-sighted in the presence of the dollar. I believe 
that he has been trying to do right according to his lights, 
and, in an age when too many financiers are still burning 
kerosene, he is using gas—but not electricity. Finally, 
while I do not believe that Roosevelt sees only red, and 
that Morgan sees only money, I refuse to subscribe to any 
articles of faith which do not grant that both occasionally 
look in the mirror to be gladdened by a glimpse of number 
one. 

This establishes them firmly as human beings, like the 
rest of us, and so liable to err, which they have done abun- 
dantly. But, looking back over the score, I confess to a cer- 
tain partiality for Mr. Roosevelt’s column of hits and 
misses. Still, if they will forget the past—and their num- 
bers—and get together, they can do some really effective 
team work for the country. 

If you have read this far, it is quite apparent to you that 
I don’t believe that Mr. Roosevelt did it, or that Mr. 
Morgan did it. I don’t even believe that Heinze and his 
copper corner did it, though that was the spark in the dry 
grass. To use the medical simile which has been so popular 
during the past month, it was simply a recurrent attack of a 
deep-seated complaint. Doctor Roosevelt has been having 
a look at the patient and telling him in allopathic fashion 
that he has appendicitis—an inflammation due to the 
effects of modern food on a vestigiary organ—and that 
he must modify his diet or have it out. Wall Street has 
been saying that, no matter if the patient has appen- 
dicitis, it is all wrong to alarm him by telling him so, and 
that he should be sent off repeating : ‘‘Sweetness and light; 
fudge and fiddlesticks; thereis nothing the matter with me. 
This pain in my insides is a delusion of mortal mind.” 

Many people, it is currently reported, can cure the ail- 
ments of their own bodies by denying them, but that won’t 
work on the body politic. We all know that it needs care- 
ful treatment, not alone because the President has told us 
so, but also because we are beginning to 
understand for ourselves that the economic 
structure of the world has changed, and 
that the men in control of affairs have not 
fully adapted their methods tothe changed 
conditions. They want the greater profits, 
but not the greater responsibilities. And 
too many want nothing but the profits. 

Roosevelt has been telling us of our dis- 
temper in words; Wall Street has been 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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F. P. Dunne, creator of the famous “‘ Mr. Dooley,” will write excluszvely for 
1908, except in THe American Macazing, can you read his compound of keen f 
“MR. DOOLEY” ever written exclusively for any publication. A ‘‘Dooley’’ story means a thrill of plea: 


From the painting by Gordon Ross 
Mark Twain says: “In great qualities of the heart and brain ‘ Dooley’ is gifted beyond all propriety. . . .he 
easily stands at the head of all the satirists of this generation.” his j 










One or more “ Dooley” articles every month. Illustrate: 
Mia | b II is presenting in the ‘*He Knew Lincoln” stories in THe AmericAN MaGazin 
18s ar e that show Lincoln, the real man, better than stiff history. More of them i 


‘ H We are privileged to announce that Mr. Kipling will be a contributor to THe American Macazine during 1908. From any view- 
Rudyard Kipling point of judgment Kipling is the foremost literary figure of the English-speaking world— as poet, as writer of fiction and as Ra 


an observer of his time and people. Specific description of his contribution to this magazine will be made later. ‘The reader may be assured of its fresh and notable character. D 

Lincol n Steffens’ new fact-novel of present-day history in San Francisco—‘‘ The Mote and the Beam’’— good men fighting bad men for the freedom d 
of a city; thrilling and hopeful ; just beginning ; each chapter complete in itself. Mr. Steffens is our greatest political reporter. just as 

Next year comes a Presidential election. Isn’t that hint enough? U 


suis W H The famous Kansas editor will have an inimitable character study of Taft in an early number, A word later about 
William Allen hite some very important work which Mr. White is doing for THe American Macazine. It wil 


This Announcement Gives Only a 


‘THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is the product of alert and eager brains that (in ‘‘A 


article and story) bring the reader into actual touch arti 
with the living world. It is crowded with reading of the first order of interest—reading that mas 
stirs the mind, touches the heart and arouses the spirit with hopefulness and humor. An able _ séga 
man, interested in the magazine, recently wrote us: : the 
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zvely for THe American Maaazine, beginning in January. And nowhere in 
f keen philosophy and delicious humor. This is the first time Mr. Dunne has 


lof pleasure to millions of Americans—for Mr. Dunne’s audience runs into millions. F. P, DUNNE — 
p Creator of ** Mr. Dooley 









he The London “ Times”’ says: “A riotous Hibernian like Mr. Dunne spreads the feast with both hands. Beneath 
his joyous gift of extravagant ridicule he is perhaps the wisest man now writing, and America should be proud of him.” 


ustrated by the famous cartoonist, John T. McCutcheon. 


Macazine wonderful intimate monologues of Lincoln’s friend and neighbor, Billy Brown. Strong, tender, personal stories 
f them in 1908. Also an illuminating set of articles, ‘Roosevelt vs. Rockefeller,’? beginning in the December number. 


we Ray Stannard Baker called <*the best reporter in the United States,’’ will publish in 1908 a new series —‘* The Color Line in the North."’ 


It presents the tragedy of the Northern Negro—the great unrecognized problem at our door. 


s has laid a mantle of peace over a big part of this country through the freshest literary product of this year —‘*Adventures in 
om David Grayson Contentment.’’ We are happy to announce that, beginning early in 1908, Mr. Grayson will begin a new series, ‘‘The Open Road,”’ 


er, just as wholesome, and sweet and human as its predecessor, 


H ‘ has written a scathing and terrible novel of New York, complete parts of which we shall publish serially. ‘The Jungle’’ was a 
Upton Sinclair picture of extreme poverty; ‘*The Metropolis’’ is an arraignment of fantastic wealth and its effect on manners, morals and taste. 
It will be the most talked-of book of the year. 


y a Small Part of a Big Program 


in ‘‘After reading your advertisement I laid all the current magazines down side by side. I read the 
+h articles and stories and I looked at the pictures . . This is my conclusion: I found more in your 
at magazine that gave me a vital feeling of the big forces which now animate American life, more 
le significant stories, more sane and humorous comment than in any other magazine, no matter what 
The December number is now on the news-stands. 
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with a dollar bill— you’ll get THE AMERICAN 
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December (1907) numbers, in which some 

of the great serial features begin. A real 
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HE man who 
broke the bank 
at Monte Carlo 
was an amateur alongside 
the men who formed the 
endless chain of New York 
banks. Tounderstand fully 
the game which was played you must first 
realize that New York is the banking cen- 
tre of the country; that its banks carry 
one-fifth of the loans of the entire United 
States; and that to control a group of these 
banks means to have access to the very 
throne of American financial power. This 
is why the os operated in New York. 
Four men figure prominently in the drama 
of its development. They are Charles W. 
Morse, the Ice King; Fritz Augustus Heinze, 
the Copper King, who rose from miner to 
magnate in Montana; E. R. Thomas, son of 
the late General Samuel Thomas, himself a 
daring speculator; Charles T. Barney, a 
brother-in-law of the late William C. Whit- 
ney and a patron of art and high finance. 
But the cleverest of these was Morse, and it 
is with him mainly that this story deals. 
He created the System of Banking by the 
so-called Pyramiding Plan. Likewise, there 
was a Code. The original Morse code as 
used in any was in dots and dashes; 
the latest Morse code as practiced in specu- 
lative banking was expressed in dollars 
and cents. 


Welding the Banking Chain 


It might be well to know something 
about Morse, for it may help to throw light 
on his diverting financial exploits in New 
York. He was born in Bath, Maine. He 
came from a long line of shrewd down-East 
Yankee traders, who could swap anything 
from a jack-knife to a farm. His father 
was a prosperous business man, who sent 
the son to Bowdoin College. But before 
young Morse went to co ~— his father 
gave him a position as bookkeeper at a 
salary of $1500 a year. Right hereis where 
Charles W.-showed the first evidence of 
being an astute financier. He hired a man 
to do the bookkeeping for $500 a year, 
it is said, and, with the remainder, he 
went into business for himself on the side. 
At the same time he was going to college. 
The Morses had bought and sold ice for a 
long time, so Charles W. got the ice-selling 
habit. While he was in college he sold a 
large quantity of ice to a brewer in New 
York. The brewer wanted some reference 
from the beardless youth who talked so 
glibly. 

“You might telegraph to my father,” 
said young Morse. 

The brewer wired and got this reply: 

“Don’t know what Charlie is doing, but 
will back him up in anything he does.” 

He continued in the ice business, settled 
in New York and formed the Consolidated 
Ice Company. He had the instinct of 
organization. There was a big compet- 
ing company known as the Knickerbocker 
Ice Company. He combined with it and 
had a sort of ice monopoly, which flour- 
ished under the name of the American Ice 
Company. Tammany was then high in 

ower, and one of its braves, Robert Van 

yck, was Mayor of New York. Morse 
became his friend, and the Mayor became 
a stockholder in American Ice, despite 
the fact that it was a monopoly that was 
boosting the price of a necessity. Then it 
was that Morse got the title of Ice King. 
He raised the price of ice from thirty 


" eents to sixty cents a hundred pounds. 


There was a great public clamor and much 
indignation. The newspapers began toin- 
stitute suits to break up the monopoly, and 
finally Morse was compelled to restore the 
old price. The stock of the company began 
to decline, and there was a reorganization; 
but not until Morse had cleaned up a cool 
bunch of money. 

It was in the organization of the American 
Ice Company that Morse welded the first 
link of his chain of banking power. The 
Garfield National Bank, a staid and sound 
institution, was strong those days in its 
political connections. Morse bought a lot 
of its stock and was elected a director. 
Thus he put his opening wedge into New 
York banking irterests that later were to 
come toppling about his head. 

Morse was very resourceful, and he 
always had his eye on the main chance. 
He said: ‘‘Banks mean credit and credit 
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power.” He cast his eye up and 
down the map of the North Atlantic Coast, 
where, alrea Y: his fleet of sixty sailing 
vessels was plying. He knew the condi- 
tions of coastwise shipping, and he saw a 
chance to group all its fleets under one flag, 
and that would be his own. He wo 
be the Admiral of the North Atlantic Seas. 
But all this required money and credit, 
so he set about building up his banking sys- 
tem. Within a few years he had become 
vice-president and director, or director, in 
twelve banks and trust companies. He 
came to be called the Universal Director, 
and the banks got to be called Morse banks. 
This short, stocky, Maine trader, whom 
everybody called ‘‘The Little Man,” sud- 
denly became a banking power. He was 
a director who directed, too, but, mainly, 
he oe his — way. . P 
ot many people stopped to wonder or to 
inquire how eae got the string of banks 
that formed such a powerful tail to his 
speculative kite. Yet his system was very 
simple. What he did was to control a 
up of banks on borrowed money. He 
uilt an inverted pyramid of banking insti- 
tutions with ly one original outlay. 
All ke had to do was to buy the control of 
one bank, and this stock, backed up by 
nerve and persuasiveness, did the rest. 


means 


The Way of the System 


This is the way it was done: he bought 
the control of the stock of one bank. is 
made him a director, or, as it sometimes 
happened, both vice-president and director. 
Then he took this stock and used it as 
collateral to borrow money to buy the con- 
trol of another bank, and soon. He might 
have continued the process indefinitely. 

There were variations on this bank 
string. He crisscrossed his operations. In 
other words, he bought the stock of national 
banks with money borrowed from state 
banks or trust companies. Thus the na- 
tional bank stock in this case would be 
deposited with the state bank or trust com- 
pany as collateral for the money. He 
reversed the operation when he bought the 
stock of a state bank or a trust company 
by borrowing the money from a national 
bank and then depositing the stock of the 
state bank or trust we as collateral. 
Since there is no interchange of informa- 
tion between the national and state bank 
examiners, these adroit manoeuvres re- 
mained undiscovered for a long time. 
Thus the seeds of his power were planted. 

Besides rudely jarring the ethics of good 
banking, Morse was committing a larger 
economic wrong every time he bought con- 
trol of a bank on borrowed money. Every 
time he hypothecated the stock of one 
bank with another bank for a loan he was 
reducing the banking capital of the com- 
munity. The funds which should have 
been what is called ‘liquid ” —that is, flow- 
ing around for general use—were tied up in 
speculative enterprises. In other words, 
much money, as a result of the Morse 
financiering, existed in the form of loans, 
when it should have been in the shape of 
loanable capital doing the legitimate work 
of business men. 

By means of his chain of banks Morse 
commanded a vast amount of credit and 
ready money, and he needed both in his 
business. 

Now, Morse was a director, possibly a 
vice-president, too. He had the right of 
way. Besides, as you will see later, he 
always had good friends in the boards. So 
he usually got big loans. He gave, as 
collateral, mainly the stocks and bonds of 
the companies that he happened to be pro- 
moting. In this way the banks became 
clogged with his loans and his securities. 

or his restless organizing energy was 
constantly leaping to many schemes, and 
into every one he poured the wealth of his 
banking power. He began to finance that 
dream of marine empire. He started to 
buy —--. lines with a daring that 
even dazzled Wall Street. He picked them 
up with the ease that a man buys a drove 
of cattle at the stockyards. For a week his 


purchases aver- 
aged two million 
dollars a day. He 
annexed the Eastern Steam- 
ship eres ge the Hudson 
Navigation Company, the 
Mallory Line, the Clyde 
Line, the New York and Porto Rico Line, 
and he planned the Metropolitan Line. He 
offered the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad $20,000,000 for its Long 
Island Sound lines, but it was refused. 

It would have been a simple matter to 
buy up the whole Atlantic Ocean with the 
banking resources that he commanded. 
Then came his big merger, the formation of 
the $60,000,000 Consolidated Steamship 
Company. There was a trail from this 
combine to every bank that he controlled. 

Incidentally, it might be remarked, in 
passing, that Morse was making his way to 
steamship leadership in very much the 
same way that E. H. Harriman had risen 
to the control of railroads. The sources 
of power and the sinews of war came 
from Wall Street. 

In the string of Morse banks was one 
favorite, and this was the National Bank of 
NorthAmerica. He wasfirst vice-president 
and director of this institution. Here the 
Steamship King, as he came to be called, 
had his court; here was his main office. 
Among the other banks with which he 
found himself strongly entrenched early 
this year were the Mercantile National 
Bank and the New Amsterdam National 
Bank. There was a group of other banks 
and trust companies on the side. But it is 
ase to keep the names of these particular 

anks in mind, because it will illuminate 
Morse’s succeeding financial history. 

Leaving Morse enthroned as Steamship 
King and holding tight the reins on his 
banks, let us see where the rest of the 
systemcomesin. From the West had come 

ritz Augustus Heinze with eight millions 
of dollars. He had fought the powerful 
Standard Oil interests to a finish and won. 
Later he had formed the United ree 
Company, of which he was president. He 
came to New York with his millions and 
decided that he wanted to be a bank 
president. He bought a controlling inter- 
est in the Mercantile National Bank from 
the Goulds; had himself elected president. 
His brother was put into the board of di- 
rectors. Then he settled down to operate 
his copper stock and run the affairs of 
the bank. Heinze and Charles W. Morse 
were friends, and Morse was a director in 
the Mercantile. In the directorate of the 
Mercantile were E. R. Thomas, who was 
president of the Hamilton Bank and di- 
rector in half a dozen others; and Charles T. 
Barney, who was not only president of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, the second 
largest in New York, but was also a di- 
rector in the two strongest Morse banks, 
the National Bank of North America and 
the New Amsterdam National Bank. He 
was also, by the way, a director of the 
American Ice Company and thirteen differ- 
ent banks and trust companies. 


The Big Four 


This, then, was the Big Four of the 
Banking System. They had mutual specu- 
lative irons in the fire, and they controlled 
vast eas agg interests. So they had an 
admirable chance to boost one another. 
Heinze had his copper interests; Morse 
his steamship lines and his other alliances, 
ranging from a a r company to a 
magazine; Thomas had ice and copper 
stocks, while Barney had a myriad things, 
including vast holdings of real estate. 

Between the Big Four there were many 
side combinations. For example, Barney 
and Morse worked together; Heinze and 
Thomas sometimes paired; Morse and 
Heinze frequently were joined in their 
aims, and often Morse went it alone. It 
was a very convenient thing, this mutual- 
 f of interests, especially when large sums 
of money were sometimes needed in a 
hurry. Thus it followed that the collateral 
of the various ramified speculative interests 
of these men found its way to the strong- 
boxes of the banks with which they were 
connected. Thus a network of loans and 
counter-loans was created. 

While all this interesting speculative and 
financial history was ome 3 made the whole 
country was passing through troubled 
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Rain-Coatsto order only, in strict 
accordance with your individual 
measurements. 

The 100 styles shown in our 
beautifully illustrated Catalogue 
and the large number of samples 
of our materials (both sent free) 
enable you to design your own 
costume, and we make it justas 

ou wantit. We start to make 
it the day your order is received 
and ship it within ten days. 
If it does not please in 
every way, you may it 
and get your money back. 


Winter Suits 


(Made-to-Order) 


6°25 


Catalogue and Samples Free. 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following gar- 
ments which we make to order : 








VISITING DRESSES ° $6.00 to $20.00 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $25.00 
. 3.50 to $15.00 


SEPARATE SKIRTS 
RAIN-COATS . ° $8.75 to $18.00 
Also a full line of the following ready-made goods : 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloak: $5.45 to $34.75 


Children’s Cloaks .. 4.75 to$ 9.95 
Children’s Dresses . $1.98 to$ 5.48 
Ladies’ Shirt-Waists > -98 to$ 6.98 
Fur Neck Pieces and Muffs $2.25 to $13.50 
Sweaters . ‘ ° " . $ .85to$ 3.48 
Merino and Flannel Underwear $ .24to$ 2.48 
Corsets a we hae el te 1.00 to $ 3.00 
Kimonos. ‘ $ .48to$ 2.15 
Handkerchiefs . $ .05to$ .25 


We prepay postage or expressage to any part of the United States 
on anything you order from us. 

Write today for our new Winter Catal of New York 8t: 
sent FREE. If you desire Samples of Materials used in our Suits, 
Skirts and Rain-Coats, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th Street, New York City 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
| Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


RAIDING 


Suspender 





Gen 
hie 


b \ ft f a ’ 
pd 


While Dressing 

—in the act of drawing it over your shoul- 
ders — you have pleasing proof of the absolute 
absence of strain in The Kady Suspender. 
The Patent Double Crowned Roller in the back 
gives it the sliding ease of action of a ball- 
bearing, following your slightest movement. 


Look for this feature —no other suspender 
can have it, nor the comfort it gives. 


The Kady is made of best quality elastic 
webbing, with gilt buckles and cast-off —the 
most serviceable, fashionable suspender worn. 





For sale by dealers everywhere 


50 and 75c the Pair 


If your dealer hasn't The Kady, write us, giving his name, 
and we will send you a booklet worth your while. . 

Be sure you get the genuine — The — trademark on 
every pair and sold under positive guarantee. 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Mansfield, Ohio 














No Financial Stringency 


for the 
atic 


rson who saves money system- 
y. The best way to save is to use 


Grab’s Keyless 
Basket Bank 


It automatically registers the de- 
posit of each coin. Capacity $30.00. 
Impossible to extract any money 
until $5.00 or a multiple thereof in 
dimes is deposited—when bank au- 
tomatically opens. Made of solid steel 
and iron, oxidized copper finish. Size 
2%4x3% inches; weight 14 ounces. Price 
$1.00 prepaid in U.S. A Practical 
Gift. Order today — money back if not satisfied. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., 725°,Afhland Block 


Agents — Our offer will interest you —Write. 










waters, and the effect he to be felt in 
Wall Street. Stocks declined, money be- 
came scarce, credit began to shrink. Then 
the speculative comradeship of the Big 
Four of the Banking S Senin te teer 
the bitter fruit of discord and exposure. 
One day in October there was sudden 
activity on the New York ‘‘curb” market 
in the stock of the United Copper Company, 
which, you will remember, was the com- 
pany promoted by Fritz Augustus Heinze. 
t soon became evident that some one was 
trying to get a corner init. The price sky- 
rocketed. And then, just as suddenly as it 
went up, it colla , bearing other stocks 
with it. When the stock was at its highest 
point some one, currently reported to be 
an insider, let loose a bunch of 17,000 shares 
and stood from under. 


Reaping the Whirlwind 


Then the bottom dropped ‘out of United 
Copper; it went down to almost nothing, 
and the Stock Exchange house of Otto 
Heinze & Co., controlled by a brother of 
Fritz Augustus, was forced to suspend. 
The trail of all this punctured copper deal 
led to the Mercantile National Bank, which 
was found to have loaned large sums of 
money on United Copper stock. 

Then the Clearing-House Association got 
busy and put the probe into the Mercantile. 
It was honeycombed with loans to Heinze, 
Barney, Morse and Thomas. Despite the 
copper and other securities, the bank was 
fortunately solvent. But Heinze suddenly 
resigned as president, and this action was 
quickly followed by the resignation of the 
entire directorate, including Heinze, Morse 
and E. R. Thomas. Meanwhile the revela- 
tions had bred anxiety and fear. Stocks 
declined to the lowest level for the year; 
a savings-benk, dominated by Heinze, 
closed its doors at Butte, Montana. The 
whirlwind was gathering. 

‘‘We might as well make a ee job 
of it,’’ said the Clearing House. orse 
came next. The directors of his biggest 
bank, the National of North America, 
held a stormy meeting; his resignation 
followed. 

Coincident with Morse’s retirement from 
his pet bank came his resignation as director 
in all his other banks and trust companies, 
including the New Amsterdam. 

The endless chain was broken, and the 
System was tottering to its fall. 

E. R. Thomas resigned as president of 
the Hamilton Bank and got out of all his 
System directorships. The lightning struck 
O. F. Thomas, who was concerned with 
E. R. in other speculative schemes. He 
resigned as president of the Consolidated 
National and other banking institutions. 

But all this drastic cleansing could not 
be done on gum shoes. The public was 
bound to hear about it, and it did. People 
began to fear for their deposits. 
was born. Happily all these banks were 
solvent and, with the aid given by the 
Clearing House, went on their way purified. 
The Clearing House let it be known that 
the buying of the control of banks on bor- 
rowed money and the use of their deposits 
for speculative schemes was at an end. It 
was the doom of the Morse System. 


A Good Week-End’s Work 


The purging of the Morse-Heinze banks 
had been accomplished between Saturday 
and Monday, and Wall Street took up a 
new week’s task with a breath of relief 
after the sordid disclosures. Then two 
startling Laces happened that shook the 
already trembling fabric of public confi- 
dence in banks. Charles T. Barney, who, 
you will bear in mind, was associated with 
the System 1 ates, resigned as president 
of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
cause it was said “‘his interests had been 
extended tly in outside matters.’’ The 
National Bank of Commerce announced 
that it would no longer clear for the 
Knickerbocker. 

Barney’s name had been coupled with 
that of Morse. It was all the public 
needed, and a rush to get deposits out of 
the Knickerbocker an. The big inter- 
ests, as usual, got in first, and checks for 
millions were cashed before savings ac- 
counts were withdrawn. All day a crowd 
surged about the stately white e that 
reared its fluted columns on Fifth Avenue 
within the shadow of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Help was promised, but the next day, 
when it was not forthcoming, and after 
eight million dollars had been paid out, the 
company closed its door. 


THE SATURDAY 


It had quantities of securities, more or 
less digested, which were not immediately 
marketable. 

People did with Barney what they had 
done with Morse. They hurriedly to 
look up his connections. They found that 
he was a director of the Trust Company of 
America down in Wall Street, and they 
started a run there and at all its branches. 
A run also n on the Lincoln Trust 
Company. Half a dozen smaller banks 
closed their doors, mainly because they 
could not get enough cash to pay clamoring 
depositors. 

he stock market collapsed; money 
dwindled, and the interest rates soared to 
the hundreds; alarm and apprehension 
brooded over business. 

Those were times when Wall Street held 
the financial fate of the nation. Crowds 
of people surged about its environs and 
watched the line of depositors at the Trust 
Company. In vain it was urged that the 
besieged trust companies were solvent. 
The people were money-mad and would not 
be pacified. For four days the storm beat 
about the Trust Company of America. 
People remained in line all night and slept 
at their posts. eo thirty-four mil- 
lion dollars was paid out. 

Wall Street was like a battlefield. The 
rae og | of the Treasury was there, hurl- 
ing the funds of the Government into the 
breach ; J. P. Morgan rallied about him the 
great money captains and turned a golden 

ood into the Stock Exchange. A memora- 
ble stand was made against the inroads of 
national panic, and, after a week of turmoil 
and near disaster, the runs ended and 
something like calm and confidence were 
restored. 

Yet this whole episode, which menaced 
for a time the financial and commercial 
integrity of the country, developed from 
the speculations of a group of big operators. 


The Trust Company Process Goes 


For years the New York trust companies 
had thrived and waxed prosperous. They 
competed with the banks, did a regular 
banking business, yet were not subject to 
the same legal restrictions as the banks, 
especially in the matter of reserve. The 
national banks are required to Keep twenty- 
five per cent. of their deposits constantly 
on hand in cash; the state banks must 
keep fifteen per cent. On the other hand, 
while the trust companies must keep fif- 
teen per cent., they iy 4 deposit five per 
cent. of that in other banks, invest five 

r cent. of it in securities, and only keep 

ve per cent. in actual cash on head. 

t happened? When a at crisis 
came, and there was urgent need of money, 
the trust companies did not have it. More 
than this, the trust companies were per- 
mitted to finance, and did finance, a vast 
lot of speculation with their deposits. This 
piled up a lot of securities, not readily 
marketable, as the case of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company showed. Other 
trust companies, it developed, had under- 
written large issues of stock and had loaned 
money on big stock pools. 

The large trouble, therefore, was that 
the trust companies were doing a savings- 
bank business so far as the receiving end of 
it was concerned (the Trust Company of 
America alone had 17,000 depositors), and 
a promotion and speculative business as 
far as the employment of deposits was 
concerned. 

A New York banker, who had helped to 
stay the recent panic when it was at high 
tide, said: 

‘‘The system of the modern trust com- 
panies must go. There must be less interest 
= for money and more conservative 

anking. The largest lesson is that bank- 
ing must bé done on adequate reserve. 
Done on less it is unsafe and unsound. 
There must be legislation to safeguard the 
people’s deposits, too.’’ 


The Lesson of the Panic 


Although the lesson has been drastic, the 
way has been inted to constructive 
reform in New York banking. The final 
remedy appears to lie in: 

(1) islation which will throw safe- 
guards about deposits in trust companies. 

(2) The alliance of trust companies with 
the Clearing-House Associations, so that 
they may be regularly examined and stand 
together. 

(3) Publicity in the matter of all banking 
business and the elimination of one-man 
control for speculative purposes. 
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(4) Interchange of information between 
national and state banking examiners to 
eliminate pyramiding. 

(5) Honesty in the conduct of banking 
so that it will make for public good and not 
private gain. 


Cheap Fuel for All 


| gga ape application of the de- 
natured alcohol idea is being made on 
a very extensive scale. Hitherto the main 
difficulty has been one of cost, but, to all 


intents and purposes, this may be said to | 


have been removed. To-day, in fact, the 
untaxed spirits are being manufactured 
actually at so cheap a rate as to enable 
them to compete in the market with 
gasoline. 

On the first day of last = the price 
of tax-free alcohol in the United States 
was about forty cents a gallon; but since 
then it has been falling with great rapidity. 
At present there is only one large manu- 
facturer in this country; but many other 
concerns are about to embark in the busi- 
ness, and it is expected, furthermore, that 
a multitude of farmers will soon establish 
for themselves small codperative plants, to 
which they will bring their refuse apples, 
spoiled cabbages, corn-cobs and green corn- 
stalks, and all sorts of waste vegetable 
material, to be converted into alcohol. 

Already in Germany denatured alcohol 
is being produced in enormous quantities, 
mainly from potatoes, at twelve cents a 
gallon. But a much more striking illustra- 
tion of the possibilities of cheapening the 
fluid may be found nearer home—that is 
to say, in Cuba, where vast amounts of 
molasses refuse are available for distilla- 
tion. Alcohol derived from this source 
costs, on the island, less than ten cents a 
gallon. It is by all odds the cheapest fuel 
in the world, gasoline being out of com- 
petition with it. 

Now, the obviousness of this fact has 
led our Navy Department to undertake a 
series of experiments looking to the pos- 
sible adoption of alcohol as fuel for war- 
ships. e Government, of course, can 
import the fluid from Cuba without paying 
any duty, and, utilized as a substitute for 
coal, it might save a ae deal of money. 
At the present time Germany and Great 
Britain, with the same idea in view, are 
building fighting vessels which will be 
equipped with engines specially adapted 
for the use of alcohol as a motive power, 
and they are inclined to the opinion that 
‘high wines”’ will, in the not-distant future, 
furnish propulsion for warships of all 
classes, excepting, perhaps, the battleships. 


Alcohol for Lighting 


Meanwhile a large plant has been estab- 
lished at Meriden, Gensectient, for turn- 
ing out great quantities of lamps, stoves 
and other contrivances adapted for the 
utilization of denatured alcohol. The fluid 
cannot be employed as fuel, or as an 
illuminant, in any kind of apparatus 
suitable for oil, and on this account it 


has been necessary to invent for the pur- 
pose peo and peculiar devices—all of 
them de 


pending fundamentally _ the 
urning not the alcohol directly, 
but the gas generated from it by heat. 
Among these is a kind of street lamp, 
exceedingly brilliant, which, used with an 
incandescent mantle, has a power of 300 
candles. 

The new alcohol cook stoves are very 
compact, with broilers and other attractive 
attachments, and will be cheaper to man- 
age than gasoline stoves, when the fluid 
fuel employed comes down to its normal 

rice. Besides, they are decidedly cleaner. 

f heaters there is quite a variety, run 
by alcohol, one style being intended for 
automobiles. This, indeed, is quite an 
interesting improvement; and it is worth 
mentioning, incidentally, that the motor- 
cars in the future will be provided with 
a modified carbureter for burning alcohol, 
thus gang He of all disagreeable smell. 

Outdoor heaters and cookers, burnin 
alcohol, will soon be on the market; an 
special contrivances have been devised for 
the use of the same fuel in the kitchens 
of yachts. It seems likely, indeed, that 
alcohol will be employed also for the 
lighting and heating of such pleasure boats. 
Lamps suitable for the purpose, with 
incandescent mantles, give a_ beautiful 
illumination. One may add that in all 
Sa, motor-boats will, before long, 

propelled by alcohol. 
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Articles are twice the length and width of illustrations 
10 Scarf Pin, Sterling, Ruby Eyes, 40c 
12 Solid Goid Scarf Pin, ‘*Rabbit,"' Ruby Eye, $1.00 
16 Gold Filled Brooch, Amethyst and Pearls, $1.85 
20 Gold Filled Brooch or Hat Pin, ‘*Swastika,"’ 65c 
265 Gold Filled Lace Pin, 3 Pearls, ic. 
32 Solid Gold Handy Pin, ‘‘Wheat,’’ 50c 
41 Pendant, Gold Filled, Corals, $1.50 
47 Sterling Teaspoon, ‘‘Swastika,’’ Etched, $1.15 
63 Sterling Barrette, ‘‘Swastika,’’ 75c 
65 Solid Gold Brooch, Enameled Leaf, Pearl, $4,00 
67 Sterling Brooch, ‘‘Good Luck,’’ 75c 
68 Sterling Brooch, ‘“Teddy Bear,’ 65c 
69 Sterling Waist Pin, ‘‘Teddy Bear,’’ 25c 
71 Solid Gold Tie Clasp, $ 60 
72 Amber Back Comb, Gold Filled, 9 Pearis, $1.50 
73 ‘‘Daisy’’ Tape Measure, Sterling, 50c 
74 Solid Gold Brooch, Pearls, $2.75 
78 14 kt. Gold Brooch, 2 Pearls, $3.00 
85 Cigar Cutter, Sterling, $1.50 
92 Sterling Brooch, Coral, *‘Holly,"* $1.00 
93 Gold Filled Scarf Pin, Jade Stone, 65c 
102 Sterling Emery, c 
105 Aluminum Knife, One blade, *'Fish,’’ 25c 
110 Gold Filled Collar Pin, Pearls, 50c 
122 Gold Filled Scarf Pin, Jade Stone, 75c 
Send by mail for one or more articles. They will surely please you. 
We prepay all postage or express charges, and guarantee safe de- 
livery. Send Postal to-day for our beautiful catalog No. 20, 
containing illustrations of thousands of articles in gold and sil- 
ver, fine leather goods, etc., and all the latest ideas. Itis . 
THE WARREN MANSFIELD COMPANY 
Est. in 1867. 265 Middle St. Portland, Me. 
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\ 
Neither Heat nor Cold } 
affect the time-keeping quali- f 
ties of the Rockford Watch, 
because the hair-spring, which 
is adjusted to perfectly regu- 
late the balance wheel, is 


















never 
added } Se The 
toa Lifetime"’ Vj 





until all parts are proven per- 
fect and accurately assembled. 
Having no inside defects, the 
adjustment to counteract out- 
side intluences is permanent. 
Write for information about the 
right watch at the right price. 


Rockford Watch Co., Rockford, Iil. 
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TWO ISSUES FREE w 


those subscribing this month. F.W. 


hoir Magazi 
C oir agazine Wodell, editor. Ten or more pages 





of church music in every issue. Subscription 50 cents. 
i 


Send 2 cents 
for sample copy. Choir Magazine, 830 Colonial Bidg., Boston 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


SENSE AND NONSENSE 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 


@ So far the stork has escaped the Nature- 
fakers. 


@ In the bright lexicon of youth there’s no 
such word as indigestion. 


@ A few more of these early frosts and the 
Florida orange grower will be handed a 
lemon. 

@ Even in these skeptical days every man 
has his disciples, but now they are mostly 
Thomases. 

@At election-time the Far pee eb cigars 
are as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa—and 
about as good smoking. 

@ Fancy waistcoats are still popular with 


a disturbance which we had just witnessed 
on lower Broadway. 

“*Tt was really quite a fight,’ said my 
friend. ‘Two men got into an altercation; 
one hit the other and a crowd at once 
gathered. I happened to be in the front 
row of the onlookers and I was poauinely 
alarmed to see the fellow who had been 
struck seize a heavy cane from a bystander 
and rush upon his assailant with murder in 
his glance. I felt sure there would be a 
killing; that man meant to shed human 
blood, and, as I was certain that he would 
knock out his enemy’s brains, I dashed 
between the combatants.’ 

‘All this while,” continued Mr. Bona- 

, ‘‘my friend’s ten-year-old son had 
een listening with appreciation, and now 


**You thought he’d strike the man’s 
brains out?’ the boy demanded. 
“*T did indeed, my son,’ replied his 


parent. 

‘“*‘And you ran in his way, father?’ 

***T did, my son.’ 

“The boy lairly swelled with pride. 

‘**T tell you,’ he said, ‘he couldn’t knock 
any brains out of you; could he, father?’ ’’ 


The American Way 


LONEL DONOVAN, the Boston pro- 
moter, has at least one story of Cecil 
Rhodes which has never been published. 
The Colonel and Mr. Rhodes were talking 
business in a London hotel, some years 
before the death of the great Africander, 
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individuals, 
—— patterns these 
ays. 

@A well-preserved 
woman is rare, but a 
woman who doesn’t try 
to assist in the preserv- 
ing is unheard of. 


Her Last Request 


DOLPH DE 

ROTHSCHILD, 
the Viennese member 
of Europe’s richest fam- 
ily, has been on a brief 
visit to America and, 
one evening in October, 


fell to ing of his 
7 

7 y, mother,” he 
said, ‘‘reached the age 


of ninety-eight in full 
possession of her fac- 
ulties, but, at that age, 
died. All her life long, 
however, she had been 
a woman of remarkable 
wit, and this did not 
desert her even at the 
end. It was then that, 
surrounded by the sor- 
rowing members of her 
household, she beckoned 
one of the attending 
physicians to her side. 

*““*My dear doctor,’ 
she whispered, ‘try to 
do something for me, if 
only to comfort these 
poor, who love me.’ 

“The distressed doc- 
tor shook his head. He 
knew that his patient 
was too strong-minded 
a woman to be put 
aside by a purely pro- 
fessional lie. 

“*T am sorry, mad- 
ame,’ he replied, ‘but 
. age is against you. 

cannot make you 
young again.’ 

“*But, monsieur,’ 
replied the patient, smil- 
ing faintly, ‘I do not 
desire to grow young 
again; all that I want 
is to be permitted to 
grow old.’”’ 


Out of All Danger 


ie IS Secretary Bona- 
parte who tells this 
oy. It is a favorite 
of his, so his friends 
say, but its most recent 
narration was to a 
Washington acquaint- 
ance, who thus re- 
peats it: 

“T was stopping last 
spring at the house of 
a friend in New York. 
He is a_ well-known 
lawyer and renowned 
for his knowledge of the 
law, but he is also a 
man of great physical 
strength. One after- 
noon we returned home 
early and the lawyer 
began telling his wife — 
while their littie son 
listened, cuddling 
against her knee—about 


but vested interests are in 


hiseyes blazed with admiration of his father. 








A Slam-Bang Ballad 


WHICH TELLS HOW A VERY PRIM AND PROPER BOSTON 
GIRL MET HER FATE IN THE WICKED CITY OF CHICAGO 


By Nixon Waterman 


One time there was a Boston Girl whose 
name was — never mind. 

Her bynch of Back Bay Manners was so 
Proper and Refine 

That all about Her seemed to cling an 
Eighteen-Carat Charm ; 

She wouldn't bite an Onion for an Eighty- 
Acre Farm. 


She'd half-a-dozen Maiden Aunts, left- 
over patterns, who 

Had diagnosed the Whiskered Sex and 
Found it Wouldn't Do! 

These Petticoated Paragons had lived 
through Scores of Junes, 

Yet never had been Smitten by a Pair of 
Pantaloons. 


They took this girl when Very Young and 
taught her, day by day 

Precisely how she ought to Act and 
what to Do and Say; 

Till everything she Said or Did was 
always so Polite — 

Just like an Automatic Doll wound up to 
Do it Right. 


They taught her Twenty Million thingsa 
maiden shouldn't do! 

Red Stockings were a Mortal Sin, so hers 
were Always Blue. 

They cooled the Current in her Veins and 
made it Run so Slow 

That it Reduced her Temperature to Ten 
Degrees Below. 


They toid this Trusting Girl that Love 
of the Platonic kind 

Was all of it there was Worth While to 
feed the Cultured Mind — 

That Holding Hands and such as that 
was Altogether Crude, 

While kissing 
kissee were 


roved the kisser and 
ery Rude. 


When She was Twenty-two her aunts 
selected her A Beau, 

A safe, Cold-Storage Seer so cold his 
Whiskers wouldn't grow, 

Who, once when all the Lights Went 
Out, with promptness and dispatch, 

Was Fool Enough to waste his time in 
Hunting For a Match! 


For Seven Years he talked to her of ser- 
mon, play and book, 

For Seven Long, Lean, Lonesome years, 
and yet he never took 

Her lily-fashioned Hand in his! Nay, 
nay, 'twas theirs to find 

That Grand Platonic Tie that joins, not 
Hearts, but Mind with Mind. 


Their Cracked-Ice Friendship might 
have kept forever and a day 

But Cupid’s Feet were Getting Cold and 
so he Found a Way; 

He sent this Girl to visit friends in Bluff 
Chicago where 

There’s lots of Soot and Sentiment in 
every breath of Air. 


Of course, she did not like the Place nor 
People, but it’s best 

In her own chosen words to tell the 
Thoughts which she expressed 

In writing to Her Aunties: ‘And to-night 
a Young Man who’s 

Arich Pork-Packer is tocall, I'll tell you 
all The News 


“As soon as I’ve dismissed him. Oh, if 
Reginald were here! 

So we could closely cull the Books as 
fast as they appear, 

And Read the Latest Essays on Philoso- 
phy and such, 

As we have done for Seven Years, 'twould 
please me very much 


“The young men here are Crude, of 
course ; they have not had the chance 

That those in Dear Old Boston have in 
Culture to advance. 

For Killing Pigs and Canning Beef—ah, 
well; we can't expect 

That such vocations can produce the 
Highest Intellect. 


“I wish that you could hide Behind the 
Door to-night and see 

This ‘ Wild and Woolly’ Westerner who 
dares to call on me; 

I'm sure you'd have a Lot of Fun-- hark! 
there’s the bell, ah, yes! 

‘Tis he, and now ru have to Waste an 
Hour more or less.”’ 


**Dear Aunties: It is three A. M., and, 
though I’m Nervous, quite — 

Please pardonthis Wild Scribbling—still 
I feel I’ve got to Write 

And tell you All about it, and you must 
Forgive me, do! 

Because, oh, Aunties! I’dsolove todoas 
much for you! 


“I don’t know How it Happened, though 
I've thought it o’er and o’er, 

But, anyway, I’m so glad you were not 
Behind the Door! 

For Harry—Mr. Flush I mean— was 
oh, so Bold and Bad ! 

I’m sorry that he acted so and yet — ah, 
yes !—I’m Glad! 


**When we were Left Alone I sought to 
speak with him of Books; 

Discussing authors bored him—I could 
tell it by his Looks; 

He answered, when I asked him which 
of all he deemed the best, 

‘I’m fond of Lamb and Bacon, but I’ve 
never tried the rest.’ 


“Platonic Love was mentioned, and its 
clasp of Mind and Mind; 

He asked me if I wouldn't like to try the 
other Kind. 

I Spurned the proposition, but I cannot 
Understand 

Just how it was that, by and by, he some- 
how Held My Hand! 


“ He then began to Tell Me Things that 
Lovers say in Books: 

He talked about the Birds and Bees, the 
Butterflies and Brooks, 

Of Music, Dance and Starlit Skies, of 
Clover Fields and June, 

Until my senses drifted in a Sweet, De- 
licious Swoon, 


“And can you still Forgive Me, if I tell 
you all the rest? 

He put his Arm About Me and my Head 
upon his Breast: 

I heard the words that seemed so much 
of Heaven to convey 

That Rogeasie and Boston slipped a Mil- 
lion Miles away. 


“You meant well when you taught me 
that Platonic Love is all 

That those of Highly Cultured minds 
would in their lives install. 

But, though I’m just a Simple Child, I 
really must insist 

Unless you've tried the other kind You 
Don’t know What You've Missed! 


“Poor Reginald! For seven years he’s 
talked to me, but, oh! 

I've learned to-night from Mr. Flush that 
Reggy’s awful Slow. 

To treat a girl as he has me is little short 
of Crime: 

I feel that I should sue him for a lot of 
Wasted time. 


“And so, when Mr. Flush remarked: 
* Now, how’d you like to be 

A Crude Pork-Packer’s little Wife and 
take Your Meals with Me?’ 

I didn’t answer: ‘ This is all sosudden!’ 
Not a bit; 

I said: ‘Farewell, dear Boston, for 
Chicago now is It!’”’ 


This Ballad hasa Moral, but I need not 
point it out, 

For every one that reads it Sees the 
Point, without a doubt ; 

Platonic Love does well enough in 
Books, but, oh! it stands 

But Mighty Little Chance against the 
Laying On of Hands. 








when Rhodes happened to turn the conver- 


sation to American busi- 
a. 

“I’ve got to grant,” 
he said, ‘“‘that you 
Yankees do your work 
faster than we English. 
I won’t admit that you 
always do it better, but 
you certainly do it 
quicker. What’s the 
reason?” 

As the question was 
asked, Colonel Donovan 
happened to be looking 
out the window. 

“Come here, Mr. 
Rhodes,” he answered, 
“and I'll show you. Do 
you see that ladder 
which those workmen 
across the street have 
now in use? I mean 
the one with one end on 
the roof and another on 
the pavement.” 

Rhodes nodded. 

‘But I don’t see any- 
thing queer about it,” 
he protested. 

“Don’t you?” de- 
manded the Colonel. 
‘*Well, one man is on 
the ladder repairing the 
edge of the roof, and 
another is using his time 
by standing on the pave- 
ment and holding it 
steady.” 

‘What of that?” 
asked Rodes. 

“Nothing,” said the 
Colonel, ‘‘except that 
in America we build 
ladders that don’t have 
to be held.” 

For a moment Rhodes 
was lost in thought. 

‘*By Jove,” he said at 
last, “‘there really is no 
need of that second 
chap holding the thing, 
is there? dare say 
you’re right: you peo- 
ple are cleverer than we 
are.”’ 


Sports and Sports 


ERBERT McCOR- 
MICK, the brother 
of Medill McCormick, 
ow wea of the Chicago 
ribune, isa lawyer, and 
when he was arrested 
some time ago in one of 
the suburbs of Chicago 
for speeding his auto- 
mobile he decided to try 
his own case. 

The chief witness was 
the policeman who made 
thearrest. He testified 
that McCormick was 
going thirty miles an 

our. 


“‘How do youknow?” 
asked McCormick. 

“TI timed you.” 

“Are you an expert 
timer? Have you ever 
timed sports?” persisted 
McCormick. 

‘‘No,” replied the po- 
liceman solemnly, “only 
them that rides in auto- 
mobiles.” 









Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins 
Sauce 


9 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most valuable of all 
sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 


variety of dishes. 
CHOPS, STEAKS, 
ROASTS, COLD MEAT, 


SALADS, FISH, GAME, 
SOUPS and CURRIES— 


all are improved by the 
judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
Beware of Imitations, 
Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 











Appropriate Christmas Gift 
for your Catholic 
9 friend or employee 
“| — upon all Catholics 





enary \ 
Council f Vi 
Balti is 


NS _— 
(Signed) A (one 
No money in advance required for the 


Manual of Prayers 


The only complete compendium of 
the Prayers and Ceremonies, and expla- 
nation of the Sacraments, aiding to a 
thorough understanding of the sacred 
offices of the Church. 792 pages. 

OQ On request we send you the book, 
prepaid. After five days’ examination, 
you send us the price, $2; or return book 
at our expense. Your name, in gold on 
cover, 25c. extra. To those who remit $2 

» we send, free, a large color por- 

trait of Cardinal Gibbons. Address Deft. P. 
JOHN MURPHY CO., Baltimore, Md. 
Headquarters Theological Books & Church Goods. 




















Big Bargains 


Books 


Drop a Postal for our 
Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue of newest publi- 
cations and Used books 
now being withdrawn 
from The Booklovers 
It contains a full list of special 









FALL 


1907 


THE NEWEST BOOKS 
AT OREAT BARGAINS 
TABARD INN LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA 











Library. 

bargains in Fiction, Science, History, Re- 

ligion, Biography, Travel, Literature, etc. 

Sales Department, TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1614 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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ADMIRAL CHARLES D. SIGSBEE be! 
‘ tribator and Our Beautiful “Sunshine” Calendar, in | 5 Colors, Goes FREE withevery Annual Subscnipiion. On Our Battoriai Staf 


Regular Con’ 
Formerly Commander U. 8.8. Maine Most Popular Woman Editor 


Our Marvelous Premium Proposition 
Our Free Calendar [measures wien ope over 400 Lane | Fine Holiday Gift 


8 x 12 Inches ‘ Generous Pages 

















Now Ready for Immediate Distribution 


UR CALENDAR FOR 1908, 
which we offer Free to every 
Annual Subscriber, is the finest pos- 
sible specimen of Fifteen Color 
lithographic reproduction of the charm- 
ing Water Color Painting entitled, 
Little Sunshine in Church. 


* & ® 


Read What Margaret E. Sangster 
Says About Our Sunshine Calendar: 


“The Christian Herald Calendar for 1908 is a 
dream of artistic perfection. Anything more bewitch- 
ingly dainty,more scape = dean neni than ‘Little Sun- 
shine in Church’ it has not been my good fortune to see. 


A Delightful Study in Color 


‘The exquisite small maiden, a mother’s darling, is 
sitting by herself in a high-backed pew, which forms a 
rich background for her delicately poised head and 
graceful little figure. She is dressed as a child of her 
rosebud type should be, in a garb of softly sagen | 
pink; her gray beaver hat is tied under her dimple 
chin by gauzy ribbons of blossom tint, and her pretty 
hands are folded inside a great fluffy muff. 


366 Benedictions 


“‘But the essential loveliness of the picture is in the 
sweet and thoughtful face of the child, for whom the 
setting is an appropriate frame. Whoever is so happy 
as to receive this unsurpassed gem of art as an addition 
to: that adorn the home, will be sure of a 
benediction every day in the year.”’ 

% S 
Our SUNSHINE CALENDAR 
measures 14 x 18 inches, and is sent 


without crease or break, All Charges Pre- 


IN order to Introduce The Christian 

Herald into Your Home, we will 
send on receipt of only TWO DOL-= 
LARS, The Christian Herald 
One Whole Year—52 Times— Our 
Beautiful Sunshine Calendar, and 
Five Hundred Fascinating 


Animal Stories. 
7. = 

‘‘Five Hundred Animal Stories’’ is a Concen- 
trated Natural History of the World wonderfully told 
in brief, vivid, and absorbingly interesting stories. 
Dramatic incidents come thick and fast from first page 
to last, and anecdote after anecdote is related in that 
delightful conversational style that gives an irresist- 
ible fascination to the book from cover to cover. 


500 Fascinating Animal Stories 


(With Nearly a Hundred Colored Illustrations) 


Is not a ‘‘child’s book’’ by any means—though 
one a child must literally devour. It is the kind of 
book that appeals to every nature-lover. Once we have 
read this book, our knowledge of Animal Life is greatly 
enriched. We know more about the Lion, the Tiger, 
the Panther, the Jaguar, the Monkey, the Birds, the 
Fishes, and the Snakes than ever before, and will ever 
henceforth be on the lookout for further and more ex- 
haustive information. 


What $2.00 Will Buy 


Five Hundred Animal Stories 
is Exquisitely Bound in Dark Green 
Cloth with very Rich Genuine Gold 
Lettering. The Front Cover Pre- 
sents a Lifelike Picture of a Furious- 
Looking Leopard in Natural Colors. 

This Superb Book Our Sun- 
shine Calendar, The Christian 
Herald to January 1, 1909 (all 
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Select One of These Offers 


For $1.50 we will send The Christian Herald every week, until January 1, 1909, and 
our Beautiful ** Little Sunshine in Church” Calendar for 1908. All Charges Prepaid. 
For $2.00 we will send The Christian Herald until January 1,1909, Our Beautiful Sun- 
shine Calendar, and Five Hundred Fascinating Animal Stories, All Charges Prepaid. 
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YOUR HOME 


The Fireplace: Its Possibilities for Charm and Solid Comfort 

















A Fine Example of Colonial Fireplace and Mantle 


HE importance of a fireplace, of its 

size, its situation and its general 

treatment, can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. And how it came about that the 
open fire and the hearth were for a long 
time, in the latter part of the century just 
past, practically neglected, is a curious 
thing to contemplate. 

Because stoves and furnaces and hot- 
water apparatus are quite capable of heat- 
ing a house without the aid from an open 
fire is no good reason why the open fire 
should be entirely given up; for with it 
one gives up so much of the keenest pleas- 
ure of living. It would be foolish not to 
make use of the admirable modern im- 
provements in heating, but it would be 
quite as foolish not to use open fires as 
auxiliaries, for their charm and _ health- 
fulness. 

To sit beside an open fire is to yield to 
an instinct as old as all life and all nature. 
The very animals have it. Your dog is 
ecstatically happy, lying outstretched at 

our feet, with his eyes blinking at the 

laze. And as to cats, was it not Southey 
who remarked that the fireside is the cat’s 
Eden? All races of mankind, savage and 
civilized, have yielded to the fascination 
of the open blaze. Did you ever see, in a 
room where there was a blaze in the fire- 
| aeny a single person’s eyes turned away 
rom it except temporarily! Did you ever 
see campers, lying down at night about a 
fire, turn their backs to it! 


The Real Nucleus of a Home 


It is not only for warmth that there ex- 
ists this universal love for the open fire. 
It is an ingrained desire; and in yielding 
toe it there comes profound satisfaction. 
No wonder that the ancient belief had it 
that the first fire came down from Heaven. 
No wonder the ancient Romans incor- 
porated the hearthstone blaze in the 
worship of their Lares. No wonder that 
the Americans have swiftly returned to the 
love for open fires, after the brief period 


during which only the supposedly ‘‘old- 
fashioned” clung to them. No wonder 
that now, as any architect will tell you, 
the first demand of the home-loving 
builder is for a fireplace, for the fireplace 
seems to be the very nucleus of a home. 

Nor is the ever-continuing allurement 
of the open fire dependent only upon its 
charm and its spiritual appeal, for there 
are physical reasons as well. It promotes 
healthfulness in its ventilation of a room, 
and physicians regard it as a valuable ally. 
And that an open blaze lightens the spirit 
is another point that stands strongly for 
physical health. 


The Art of Fireplace Building 


In building your fireplace, study what to 
follow and what to avoid. Learn what is 
best for health and beauty and comfort 
and effectiveness. Do not blindly trust to 
architect or builder, but be sure that you 
personally have the right opinions and 
that they are observed. 

In some of the old-time houses, the fire- 
ye were so large and their chimneys 

ad such monstrous throats, that, for 
comfort’s sake, their fronts were bricked 
up when the earliest air-tight stoves 
appeared. But it was a great mistake to 
use more than temporary and easily re- 
movable screens or slides, which pao A be 
opened to Dorie of delightful fires in early 
spring and fall and even in many a cool 
evening of midsummer. If you possess an 
old house, and its eg have been 
bricked in with formidable finality of ap- 

arance, do not be discouraged, for it is 

ut a half hour’s work to open a fireplace, 
unless it and its flue have been utilized for 
the passage of furnace pipes. 

In building a new house it should be 
taken for nted that there should be 
fireplaces, their number and distribution 
depending upon individual taste and upon 
expense. e ourselves have very dear 
recollections connected with a house, not 
far from New York City, which had more 


than a dozen fireplaces! But we as- 
suredly do not hold to as many as that 
as being either needful or advantageous. 
In houses in which fireplaces do not 
exist or in which they are not in the 
desired situation, they can be built with- 
out any great expense, although one’s 
first impression is apt to be to the con- 


trary. 
yg o* is an illustrative example. The 
owner of a house in Cleveland decided 
to make it even more charming than 
it was by taking down the partition 
between two rooms and having one 
great single cheery room instead. In 
each of the rooms was a fireplace, and 
the taking out of the partition would 
leave them in the same room; not at 
opposite ends of it, where their flames 
might flicker at each other asin the front- 
ing fireplacesof thesplendid banqueting- 
room in Independence Hall, and not 
— side by side, like the beautiful 
twin fireplaces of the Chateau de coun 
but just far enough apart to be distinctly 
out of position. There was nothing for 
it, therefore, but to take out the two 
fireplaces and build a new one. 

he entire cost, including the archi- 
tect’s fee, the tearing out of the two 
old chimneys, the building of the new 
fireplace, with chimney flue runnin 
from the cellar level to above the roof, 
and the putting of everything in order, 
was only three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. For such a sum wasareally 
elaborate work done, a work which, at 
the outset, might well have appeared 
daunting. 

In whatever room a fireplace is to be 
put, whether in a new house or an old, 
see to it that it is gauged propeny for 
the size of the room as well as for the 
height of the wall. 
cavernous fireplace will fit properly 
only in a sitting-room or library. The 


old-time cavernous fireplaces were built | 


in the kitchens and were primarily for 
the accommodation of cooking para- 
phernalia, flanked by brick ovens. In 
a drawing-room, a huge fireplace open- 
ing would seem out of place; but in a 

library such an opening, if the design be 

ay aed carried out in its accessories, may 
exceedingly effective. 

In Europe may be seen beautiful fire- 
places, with the stone structure continuing 
above the opening. in admirable architec- 
tural design, to the ceiling. Such designs 
are so fine in appearance that present-day 
builders sometimes imitate them, and very 
successfully, with the structure above the 
fireplace opening in wood. Such a massive 
design ag y dominates a room, and 
should used only in one of large and 
noble proportions. 

The question of size of the fireplace of 
usual shape is often given too little atten- 
tion. A trained eye and a good judgment 
are all important. The — must not 
be too large; it must not so small as 
to suggest inefficiency for its place. We 
noticed, the other day, in a Colonial house 
of really superb exterior, that the fireplace 
in the principal room gave an impression, 
beautiful though it was, of being too small 
to heat the room. It was not that it was 
to be depended upon to heat the room, but 
that it gave the appearance of being de- 
pended upon. And here is where the 
architect erred: he had made the room 
twice as large as, in Colonial days, was 
customary in such a house. (For our 
Colonial predecessors realized the weak- 
ness of their heating facilities, even with 
countless miles of forest at their command 
for fuel.) But while making the room 
double the size, he did not at the same 
time at all increase the size of the fireplace, 
nor did he put two of them in to face each 
other from opposite ends. 


Supports for the Brickwork 


For building a fireplace iron bars must 
be put in to support the superincumbent 
brickwork. This was done even by most 
old-time. builders, who seldom, if ever, 
dared to trust altogether to bricks, no 
matter how carefully arched and keyed, 
for the heat was liable to split and spread 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
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Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 
De Luxe hats 
cost Six Dollars 
because they are 
>, the best that can 
be made. They re- 
tain the noticeable 
Bantam elegance of style 
which distinguishes 
them when they are new. 
Knapp-Felt hats—the next 
best—are Four Dollars. 





THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 
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Then 10% a Month 


A wealth of suggestions for Christ- 
mas gifts is ) n our latest 
| OFT eat Toy, Send for it to- 
day. Itw y9roblem of “what 
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@ Gifts for Catholics 


at Specially Low Prices 


Fine Jeweled Rosaries 
and handsome Prayer 
Books make most accept- 
able gifts. 

Our Special Xmas Offer 
has never been equaled. Five Dec- 
ade Rosary Beads— best imitation 
faceted jewels — choice of Birthstones 







in 12 colors: Amethyst, Bloodstone, 
Crystal, Emerald, Agate, Ruby, 
Moonstone, Garnet, Sapphire, 
Opal, Topaz, Turquoise or Pearl 
—mounted on rolled gold 
In neat satin-lined box. 


rant 10 years. Special 
price, 15% in. ,$1.75; 18 in.,$3.00. 
A Better Quality—Guaranteed 20 Years. 


Oval soldered links — Crucifix extra heavy roman gold finish 
— Corpus full modeled. 18 in., $3.00; 21 in., $4.00. Real 
Stone Rosary in rich colors of Amethyst, Topaz, 
Crystal, Onyx, Garnet and Agate on best rolled gold plate 

tings ; 20-year ; $12.50. Same Rosary in 14-k. 
gold mounting, $40.00. State color of beads wanted and 
order today while stock is complete. Your money returned 
if not satisfied. Handsome Prayer Book — French 
calf binding; gilt title design and edges; pearl cross inside 
front cover ; has gospels and epistles ; 2% x 3% in., 504 pages, 
$1.50. This book and a $1.75 Rosary sent anywhere for 
$3.00. This book and a $3.00 Rosary for $4.00. Write 
today and learn how much you can save on Xmas gifts 
this year. Money refunded instantly if not satisfactory. 


W. J. FEELEY CO.,Church Goods, 29 Monroe St.,Chicago 


OPENS CLOGGED DRAIN PIPES 


The LITTLE GIANT PUMP breaks up and re- 
moves obstructions. Saves its cost in plumbing bills 
every month. The only pump that anybody can use; will not 
break and cannot get out of order. Needed in all Hotels, Fac- 
tories,, Stores, Institutions and Homes. Sent by express pre- 
paid on receipt of $4. Sold with the privilege of return ff not 
satisfactory within 30 days, and money will be refunded. 

Booklet and full description upon request. 
| PHILIP 8. JUSTICE & CO., 421 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. | 
































Will you let 9 cents 


a day stand between 
™ you and aBigger 
We * Business ? 








Will you say to yourself: “I know 
all that there is to be known about 
Business’? When, in reality, no one 
man in a whole lifetime could possibly 
learn, by actual experience, the 1497 
Vital Business Secrets which the Busi- 
ness Man’s Library, described in the 
column opposite, will tell you? 

Will you lull yourself to sleep with 
the thought that well enough should 
be let alone? When practical, salary- 
raising, profit-increasing help, such 
as this, is within your easy grasp? 





Will you say that you can get 
along without these books, when 
more than 21,000 of America’s 
biggest concerns have found them 
a money-making necessity? 

Will you economize, not only at 
the expense of your future, but of 
your present? In these days when 
a man is rewarded not as he thinks, 
but as he knows? 


Can you afford to waste time and 
effort experimenting with business 
problems which other men have 
solved? 

Will you argue that you would 
rather have the small cost of these 
books in your pocket than to have 
the money-making brain capital 
they will put in your head? 


Are you content to plod and blunder 
along,—to spoil opportunities and 
waste chances through business igno- 
rance, when the crystallized experience 
of practically the whole world of busi- 
ness is yours for only nine cents a day? 


SPECIFICATIONS: The Business Man's 


* Library—ten volumes 

— 2,193 pages—bound in Oxford half-morocco — 211 chap- 
ters—ten engravings — 314 drawings — thirty-four colored 
charts—a glossary of technical siness terms and a 
complete alphabetical detailed index covering 2,243 sub- 
jects treated. One hundred and twelve big, broad men — 
not mere writers, but Nati Business Men, whose very 
names inspire respect and and fid: —are 
the authors of the Business Man’s Library. Alexander H. 
Revell, founder and president of the great firm bearing his 
name, Sears, Roebuck & Co.'s Comptroller, John V. Farwell 
& Co.’s Credit Man, Montgomery Ward & Co.'s Buyer, 
Sherwin-Williams Co.'s General Manager. These are only 
a few of the big business men who have contributed to the 
Business Man's Library. These one hundred jand twelve 
men give us not only the intimate secrets of their own suc- 
cesses, but pi business information, working plans, 
methods, statistics, tabulations, systems, hints, pointers from 
high places in the world of money where few are permitted 
to enter. 
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them. We have seen fireplaces in old 
houses with the bricks supported by a 
straight or curving band of iron from four 
to six inches in width. It is better, and it 
is more customary, to use two bars instead 
of one, and each bar is usually about two 
inches wide and a quarter of that in thick- 
ness, the precise dimensions dependin, 
upon the amount of brick to be superbe. 
A fireplace should not be too deep. This 
was seldom a fault in the old days, for then 
the fireplace heat was solely depended 
upon, and it was well realized that if the 
rear wall was too far back an important 
ae rtion of reflected heat was need- 
y lost. Nowadays some architects are 
very heedless regarding this point, as they 
aim at the easiest attainment of non- 
smoking qualities rather than at heat. 
Nor should the sides, usually called the 
jambs, of a fireplace be at right angles to 
the back. The jambs should be beveled 
and should run back at such an angle as to 
throw out into the room the heat reflected 
from their faces. When the jambs are at 
right angles to the back their reflected heat 
is lost. There has been careful experi- 
ment in regard to the best angle for the 
jambs, with the result that forty-five de- 
grees is deemed the best. 


The Care of the Fire-Dogs 


The best use of a fireplace is with and- 
irons rather than a grate; and andirons 
(or fire-dogs, as some call them) are readily 
obtainable, either in brass or the less de- 
sirable iron. Some fear to use brass and- 
irons on account of the fear of trouble in 
keeping them properly polished, but this 
fear should not be a deterrent, for, aside 
from the fact that it is always worth while 
to take trouble for the sake of gaining 
beauty, we may say, from our own knowl- 
edge, that two thorough polishings a year, 
with now and then a little brushing up, 
will keep brass andirons in fine appearance. 
Cast brass is the best for andirons, although 
spun is better for some other things. 

Either brass or iron andirons are still 
readily obtainable in fine old originals, and 
there are also good ones of modern make. 
But always be sure that you are choosing 
admirable shapes. 

A wood-fire and andirons are the most 
preferable, but if circumstances are such 
that you cannot well use wood, use a 
grate and coal. But do not mistakenly 
think, as many do, that the grate and the 
fireplace opening must be of the same 
width, for the grate, in the form of a fire- 
basket, may well stand in the middle with 
an open space at each side. It need not 
be in any sense a fixture in the fireplace. 
Gas logs and asbestos-faced surfaces are 
neat and clean, and they undoubtedly 
throw a good heat, but they are scarcely 
fireplaces in the sense here meant. 

here have been great advances in 
chimney building since the early days, and 
the chimney throats have been vastly 
narrowed and their angle improved. We 
remember, one day, in an ancient house we 
were occupying, that when a man came 
to examine the chimney above a monster 
fireplace, to locate a leak of smoke, he 
merely scaffolded and stepladdered him- 
self out of the room and up the flue! 

Present-day building, after running up a 
wall of brick vertically for the back of the 
fireplace, inclines this wall forward so far 
as to make the throat very narrow, often, 
indeed, only two inches in width. Nor is 
this so narrow as at first thought it seems, 
for to ascertain the capacity of the throat 
you multiply the two inches by, ordinarily, 
thirty or so. 

But the flue should not continue up- 
ward at a width as narrow as the throat, 
for it would quickly clog and become use- 
less. The narrow measure of the throat 
should be only at the place where the wall 
comes nearest the front. It immediately 
widens back there to the proper width of 
chimney flue, and, in all, the triple purpose 
is secured of improving the draft, con- 
centrating the heat, and preventing the 
downward current of cold air which in ill- 
constructed flues is so provocative of un- 
pleasantness. 

The narrowness of aperture at one place 
makes easily possible the > closing 
of the flue, should it be thought desirable, 
on the very coldest days, to use furnace 
heat alone and prevent its escape. The 
flue is readily stuffed, with sand in a bag 
or with burlap; or, better still, one of those 

atent devices may be used, which have of 
ate come in, of a slide or shutter which is 
drawn over the narrowest part of the flue. 
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The width of a fireplace flue and the 
capacity of the throat are matters of calcu- 
lation and experiment. If too small, there 
is not a free e of smoke and gases. If 
too large, the draft is likely to be slug- 
gish and less able to resist unfavorable 
winds or a depressing atmos here, and a 
too large chimney is also liable to be 
troubled with eddies. 

Under ordinary conditions it is well to 
have the sectional area of the flue one- 
tenth the area of the opening of the fire- 
place. The chimney throat ordinarily 
ought to have a sectional area of about 
one-twelfth the area of the fireplace open- 
ing. That is to say: for a fireplace Me tt 
opening is thirty-six inches by thirty, the 
flue should be about nine by twelve, and 
the chimney throat, say, thirty-six by two 
and a half. 

To remove the ashes was formerly a 
dusty and dirty process, and had much to 
do with the partial unpopularity of the 
fireplace for a short time after cellar heaters 
came in; but every well-constructed mod- 
ern fireplace has a hole, at the back of the 
hearth, connected with the ash-pit at the 
foot of the chimney in the cellar, and by 
this means the ashes are tidily removed. 

The question of a blower is important, 
and ‘‘they order the matter better in 
France,”’ as Laurence Sterne would say. 
For the American way is to have a blower 
of sheet-iron, which, after being heated 
red-hot, is set down, a thing of positive 
ungracefulness, beside the hearth, or car- 
ried off to another room, with inconven- 
ience and perhaps fire-danger. The French 
way is to have, in a slot above the fire- 

lace opening, a sheet-metal screen, readily 

owered by a concealed pulley arrange- 
ment; and all that shows, when the screen 
is pushed up, is a simple round knob of 
brass. 
The starting of a wood fire, on andirons, 
is by many deemed quite a task, involving 
elaborate preparation of kindlings. In 
reality, however, wood-fire lighting is a 
fine art, and, when once understood, a 
simple one. Be sure that the wood is dry 
and well-seasoned. Then lay the first two 
pieces, with a space between them, across 
the andirons. Lay the third piece upon 
these in such a way as to lap over both. 
There is now secured an air chamber with 
wood above and on each side, and an open 
space below. Shove a bunch of crumpled 
me ge = | into this space and against the 
wood, and light. Then behold, how good a 
fire a little paper kindleth! This, how- 
ever, requires such skill that for a time the 
beginner may also use a little kindling. 
Bunches of fagots are pleasant to use as 
fire-lighters, or some may like to follow 
the pleasant Turkish custom of lighting 
open fires with bunches of fragrantly 
aromatic herbs. 

On the back wall of the fireplace it is an 
admirable thing to use an iron fireback, 
and you are fortunate if you obtain an old 
one, from some Geneuied building, rich 
in its suggestion of the life of the past. 

Cast in the iron fireback our forefathers 
loved to put their motto, crest or coat-of- 
arms; and Sir Gilbert Parker, whose 
country home is a house built by old John 
of Gaunt, is proud that the en gene are 
backed with iron plates showing the ancient 
arms of Lancaster. It is customary now- 
adays to use firebrick for fireplace lining, 
thus making the iron fireback not abso- 
lutely necessary. 


A Smooth Flue and a Fine Draft 


The plastering of a fireplace flue adds to 
the smoothness of the brick and conse- 
quently to the excellence of the draft, 
but there is so serious a danger involved 
that in some cities it is not permitted. 
The heat and the fumes may cause the 
plastering to fall off, and in falling it may 
drag with it sufficient mortar from the 
joints of the brickwork to make a hole 
through which sparks may find their way 
into wood. Careful builders hold, how- 
ever, that if the mortar be carefull pre- 
pared with equal parts of cement and lime, 
the plastering can be done with entire 
safety; and the benefit from a smooth flue 
is such as to make it well worth while to 
take trouble to secure it and at the same 
time to secure safety. 

As to the rooms in which a fireplace 
should be built, there must necessarily be 
different opinions. Some like it in the 
hall, so that visitors may be welcomed 
with a hospitable glow; but as the chief 
charm of an open fire is in the sitting down 
beside it, it really ought not to be in the 
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hall unless the hall is also a sitting-room. 
The ancient hall, wherein the entire house- 
hold sat before the blaze of a huge fire, was 
not a ‘‘ hall” in our modern use of the house- 
term, but was really the general sitting- 
room. 

The room where the family gather in the 
evening ought always to have a fireplace, 
nor should the bedroom and guest-room be 
neglected. Few things are more conducive 
to restful sleep than a flickering blaze on 
the hearth and the glow of dying embers. 

The hearthstone, in old days, was almost 
always a large slab of stone, probably slate 
or marble or sandstone. Such slabs are 
still used, and there is an air of decided 


dignity about them. Ornamental tile, 
gl or unglazed, are more popular now- 
adays, and brick also is used. Concrete, 


with which striking results are being ob- 
tained in many lines of building, has be- 
come a hearth material, and we have 
known of its admirable use in replacing an 
old and broken hearthstone slab which the 
owner had found it impossible to replace 
in its original form. 

The mantels of the present day, in this 
country, are mostly of wood, or of its ex- 
treme opposite, marble, or of ornamental 
brick; and the term ‘‘mantel”’ includes 
the mantelshelf, the panel beneath it, and 
the piers at the sides, which reach from the 
floor to support the shelf. 

More mantels are made of wood than of 
any other material, and there are many 
very beautiful ones. It is important that 
the wood should harmonize both in design 
and finish with the other woodwork of the 
room. The best wooden mantels, freely 
offered for sale, are of such fine and beauti- 
ful design, and are so architecturally per- 
fect, that there must be something radically 
wrong with much of the building of to-da 
when such extravagantly be-mirrored, 
be-bracketed monstrosities are placed in 
ready-made houses and apartments that 
the would-be tenant exclaims in despair: 
‘‘How can I ever live with that dreadful 
mantel?” 

Ornamental bricks are en espe 
new for mantel construction, and they are 
often charming and admirable for the 
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confirming him by its acts. Roosevelt has 
been charging maladministration and dis- 
honesty ; 1 Street has been proving 
them. That roll of dishonor is too familiar 
to need repetition. 

No law-abiding corporation is really 
alarmed by actions begun or threatened 

inst law-breakers; no honest man is 
frightened by threats to put thieves in jail. 
He who thinks that speeches against rot- 
tenness, no matter how often repeated, 
have disorganized sound business, is a fool. 
He who condones the evasion of our laws is 
a coward, who will pay for his weakness, 
time after time, in panic. Just now all the 
old familiar props for frightening the 
country—the widow and the orphan, the 
innocent investor, and so on—are being 
taken down and dusted off for a new cam- 
aign. I confess to feeling a little flinty- 
corel about the widow and the orphan— 
it almost looks as if they were making a 
= of getting “stung.” And I am 
ginning to feel a little indifferent about 
the innocent investor. It is time that he 
was getting ‘‘ wise.” 

Honest, well-meaning men of influence 
and position, who really know better, and 
who would talk differently if they did not 
belong to that mighty army which loses its 
nerve at the thought of losing a dollar, are 
parroting and passing along the catch 
phrases which have been furnished for the 
situation. ‘‘Lawlessness!”’—it is a favor- 
ite accusation of the lawless. ‘‘Confisca- 
tion!’’—it is the old rallying cry of those 
whose wealth has been amassed by confis- 
catory methods. The more reckless the 
actions of these men have been, the more 
‘‘conservative” are their utterances now. 
There is not the slightest reason for appre- 
hension on the part of any one who has not 
been breaking the law, and, apparently, 
there is only too little present reason for 
apprehension on the part of those who 
have been. 

Some men make dangerous friends and 
harmless enemies. These men say that if 
Roosevelt continues to denounce fraud he 
will end his usefulness; but if he listens to 
them and once compromises with fraud by 
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p , harmonizing so well, as they do, 
with the sensible, durable “ Mission”’ type of 
furniture. 

Marble is not so much used as formerly; 
as with dress, there is much of fashion in 
house-making, and when used it is com- 
monly white. In sumptuous rooms, how- 
ever, the marble may well be of sumptuous 
pink, the rosso antico; or it may the 
yellow and black of Sienna. In the houses 
of the extravagant, porphyry is sometimes 
used, but porphyry mantels are not so 
beautiful as many a one of wood or brick. 

For a seaside summer cottage or a wood- 
land lodge, fireplaces built of small boul- 
ders, ‘‘niggerheads,” are often delightful, 
but they should not be used except in 
buildings of informality. 

Between the fireplace opening and the 
mantel is always a facing of some fireproof 
material. Tiles made for facings are of a 
bricklike surface, and the most beautiful 
are unglazed. They come in wide variety 
of color, such as creamy buff, shading to 
brown, dark deep red, which, with the 
application of oil, may be polished into a 
magnificent warm shade which is almost a 
mahogany, and a soft brick red, almost a 
pink. These square, unglazed tiles are very 
effective indeed, and should also be used 
for the hearth when used for the facing. 
Specially-made bricks, too, are highly de- 
sirable for facings, and many are in ad- 
mirable colorings. For the line above the 
fire, brick are furnished in sets, to fit speci- 
fied spaces, and each set is “‘keyed”’ with 
wedge-shapes. 

at to avoid in fireplaces ought to be 
most heedfully considered. In brief, avoid 
the inefficient, the insignificant, the ill- 
formed and ill-proportioned. Avoid the 
pretentious, the gaudy and the meretri- 
cious, avoid the foolishly ornamented and 
the tawdry. ; 

It is difficult to overestimate the value 
and the charm of the fireplace, properly 
constructed. The time, however, of the 
hugest ones has forever gone, and prop- 
erly so, for they cannot made to har- 
monize with present-day architecture; but 
those huge ones were so picturesque that 
it is a pity to lose them. In the oldest 
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house on Cape Cod there is a single h 
chimne which opened into epleneb te 
four different rooms. In the wainscoted 
side of one of the rooms a panel opens into 
an irregular stone-walled space, behind the 
fireplace. Quite large it is, and capable of 
— as much as two cords of wood; and, 
indeed, for the sto of wood it was in- 
tended. In Europe there was often a secret 
closet behind a fireplace. It was in such 
a closet that the Duchesse de Berry and 
her attendants were capt t 

The charm, deep and perennial, of the 
open fire has often been ye graes but 
never more effectively than in that quaintly 
simple wish of old Sarah Battle: ‘A clear 
fire, a clean hearth and the rigor of the 
game’’; for Charles Lamb knew, when he 
wrote those words, that he was somehow 
expressing the comfort, the hospitality, the 
happiness that attend the fireplace. - 


The Reason Why 


Hs mother was very proud of him, and 
with reason. He had just won a prize 
in Sunday-school and his teacher in the 
public school had reported him the best boy 
in her class. Consequently, Mrs. Buggins 
felt a moral joy in discussing with him, 
that a supper, the evil character 
of the other boys of the neighborhood. 

“‘And I wouldn’t run around any more 
with Charley Binks, if I were you, Tommy,” 
she concluded. ‘‘I was told this morning 
that he was seen sticking pins into his 
little sister’s pu; 9 But, of course, I 
know you wouldn’t do such a thing.” 

bageaes virtuous eyes shone with the 
calm realization of his ethical superiority 
to the Binks boy. 

“No, mother,” he answered, ‘‘of course 
I wouldn’t.” 

‘*But,” broke in his father, ‘‘I heard that 
you were there at the time Charley was 
—— in the pins. You should have 
struck him, my lad.” 

For a moment Tommy’s face fell, but 
he soon justified himself. 

“IT couldn’t stop him, father,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ You see, I was holding the dog.” 
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keeping silent, he is no use. They are 
loudly asking why he does not stop talking 
and put some one in jail. The whole 
country is with them in hoping that the 
next step forward in this campaign will be 
the lock-step. 

But, if it is, the ery of ‘‘agitator”’ will 
swell to a yell of ‘‘anarchist.”” A few con- 
victions would be as good as a revival 
meeting for effecting a change of heart, but, 
until we can get them, k is the most 
effective means of safeguarding the 
ple’s interests. It is teaching them to keep 
their eyes open. It is too bad that any of 
the great majority of honest men in Wall 
Street seem willing to condone doubtful 
practices by trying to shut off talk about 
them. Besides, it is bad business. Ven- 
tilate a sewer and the danger from it is 
minimized; seal it, and some day the 
manhole is bound to blow up with a fright- 
ful stink. 


A Conclusion with a Few D’s 


Confidence that is built on a rotten founda- 
tion is hardly worth while. Every little 
flurry will shake it. Business men who 
say to themselves: ‘‘This thing is just, this 
thing is honest, this other thing must be 
changed, some way; but don’t let’s talk 
about it for fear we’ll unsettle confidence,” 
are building their structure of prosperity 
without going down to bed rock. Until 
they change their attitude, the attitude of 
the a man must be one of intelligent 
doubt. He has five senses and he must use 
them all when he goes investing. For years 
the people’s interests and Wall Street’s 
have not always been the same. They 
may have become so during the past 
month, but the matter will still bear quite 
a little investigation. Confidence in busi- 
ness is not bred of overconfidence. Panics 


are. 
“Don’t allow yourself to be frightened 
by noise or by what ‘‘everybody says.” 
hat ‘“‘everybody says’’ is usually wrong. 
Be cautious, but not a. Caution 
— ? the beginning; cowardice costs in 
the end. 


Don’t be afraid to invest on your judg- 
ment, if it be a judgment founded on intelli- 
gent observation and consideration. Some 
men are so timid that they are afraid to 
venture on the ice until every one else has 
tried it and has spoiled the skating. 

Don’t speculate. That is the seed from 
which springs our fearful crop of financial 
ills, and it contains the germ of personal 
troubles for you. Buy outright; but don’t 
buy anything in the dark. Before you lend 
John Smith next door five dollars, you want 
to know what kind of a returner John 
is. Why lend a stranger one thousand until 
after you have pretty competent evidence 
that you can get it back when you want it. 

Don’t put your money in corporations 
that are known ieno-Seealinns. The clever- 
est, the wiliest criminal gets caught in the 
end. And though Wall Street is dis- 
couraged over Roosevelt’s failure to put 
any one in jail, it is a long road of evil-doing 
that does not end in the penitentiary. 

Don’t put your money in any bank 
or corporation whose officers or directors 
pe no matter how rich or respect- 
able they may be. Like any other gam- 
blers, they may let you win for a while, but 
they’ll ‘‘do” you in the end. 

on’t keep your money in a sock or a 
safety deposit. Put it in a bank where it 
will help business, which means your busi- 
ness, no matter how small the ie that you 
may hold. Satisfy yourself that your 
bankers are square men and then stick to 
them, panic or no panic, and there will be 
no panics. 

on’t go with the flood to high-water 
mark, for, when it recedes, it may leave 
you stranded. But when you feel the tide 
rising under you, don’t hang back and stick 
in the mud. The flood always follows the 
ebb, and just now the water’s out. 

Don’t blame Roosevelt. He has been a 
— factor in the trouble. If you are 
simple —— to believe that years of 
bungling and wrong-doing do not culmi- 
nate in a day of reckoning, blame it on the 
fellow who got off that one about ‘‘ Hon- 
esty is the best policy.” He started all this 
“loose talk.” 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


More Bargains in Stocks 


N ACCOUNT of the disturbances in 
Wall Street there is presented just 
now an opportunity for investment 

in high-class securities such as has not been 
offered in a number of years. This is par- 
ticularly true of what are known as the 
standard railroad stocks, which form the 
bulk of safe stock investments. This 
week’s article will, therefore, be devoted 
to an explanation of the condition of the 
stock market, but mainly to calling atten- 
tion to the bargains available, which, if 
taken advantage of for investment pur- 
poses only, provide a safe and profitable 
employment for savings and other funds. 
In fact, the revelations of conditions in 
some of the big New York trust companies 
regarding the manipulation of the deposits 
make it all the more advisable to put your 
money into some of the good, income- 
bearing securities. 

The panic has been due to a number of 
causes which are familiar to every one who 
reads the newspapers. The result of all 
the uncertainty and agitation has been, 
for one thing, to cause a great scarcity of 
money. Money can be scarce just like any 
commodity, and, when it is scarce, you 
have to pay more interest when you want 
to borrow it. Besides, there has been what 
is called a widespread liquidation of secu- 
rities, which means selling them to realize 
cash. When they are sold in this way they 
are usually sold cheap and at a loss. Thus, 
much good stock has been thrown on the 
market, and this fact, combined with the 
other causes of the general market depres- 
sion, has brought prices down to the lowest 
level in years. 


Buy, and Then Forget 


But the real beneficiary of these troubled 
financial times is the conservative investor, 
who has nothing to do with the turmoil of 
the market-place and the swift, uncertain 
game of Wall Street. 

It may be said with safety that this is 
an extraordinary time to buy stocks. But, 
in buying stocks, it must be borne in mind 
that they should be bought for investment 
and not for speculation. If you buy stocks 
now put the certificates away, and forget 
for a time that you own them. This is so 
important that it cannot be urged too 
often. After buying stocks do not watch 
the newspapers with eager interest to see 
if they have gone down. The chances are 
that they will go down after you buy, but 
do not let that excite you and make you 
sell out at a loss. It is good to remember 
that the great railroads of the United 
States whose stocks are suggested as an 
investment are doing a big business; that 
there has been no decrease in their earn- 
ings; that the country is really prosperous, 
and that people and business must use the 
transportation lines. The country has 
always emerged safely from these periods 
of financial disorder and unrest. 

It has invariably happened that when in- 
vestors bought high-class stocks in the very 
darkest hours of panic, and held on to those 
stocks, they have made a great deal of 
money. 

A list of important railroads, with the 
prices of their stocks when this article was 
written, and the yield in percentage, is as 
follows: 


RAILROAD PRICE YIELD 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F\ 73 8.21 
Atlantic Coast Line ne 60 10.00 
Baltimore and Ohio. . ... . 79 7.59 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St.Louis (Big Four)... . 50 =—«8.00 
Delaware and Hudson . . 124 8.06 
Great Northern, preferred 109 6.42 
IllinoisCentral ...... =. 119 65.88 
Louisville and Nashville . . . . 93 6.45 
Chicago and Northwestern . 130 5.38 
Northern Pacific ..... . 105 6.66 
New York Central ...... 94 6.37 
ee oe 
eS | 65 9.23 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St.Paul. 103 6.79 
ewe. ..sceccvs ee Bee 
Norfolk and Western. .... 64 7.81 


In this list all the stock is common stock 
except where otherwise indicated. 

Of course, the decline in prices has ex- 
tended to the industrial stocks, too. But 


there is greater safety in buying railroad 
stocks than in buying industrial stocks. 
As already pointed out, the country must 
use the railroads, while, in the case of many 
industrial companies, there is liable to be 
a perceptible falling off in the demand for 
the product which these companies turn 
out. There has been one conspicuous ex- 
ample already in the case of copper. There 
was an overproduction of that metal, and 
the price went down. Then there was a 
decline in the price of the copper stocks 
and soon a cutting down of copper divi- 
dends. 

The , pe for buying stock are 
many. Most of the big bond and invest- 
ment houses will buy stock for customers 
outright. 

Some New York houses make a specialty 
of what is called ‘‘odd lots,’’ which are 
small lots for small investors who desire to 
take advantage of just such conditions 
as are prevailing now. 


Some Facts About Panics 


Since the present state of the stock market 
is mainly due to a panic, or panic condi- 


tions, it is perhaps interesting to make an | 


explanation of what a ama is, and to point 
out some of the notable panics that have 
helped to make financial history. To begin 
with, a panic is ‘‘a wave of emotion, appre- 
hension and alarm,” which sweeps over the 
country, destroying confidence, demoraliz- 
ing business and shattering the values of 
securities. Sometimes a panic is confined 
to Wall Street; sometimes it extends to 
the whole country; and sometimes it 
spreads throughout the entire business 
world. A panic usually follows a period of 
ae: Then something happens. 
t may be an abuse of banking, over- 
speculation, distended business, a war, the 
eath of a king, or the assassination of a 
President, or the failure of some great finan- 
cial house. The bottom seems to drop out 
of business and men lose their heads. 
Credit is almost wiped out; commercial 
progress stops and people begin to hoard 
their money. Distrust stalks about. Panic 
may come very suddenly, but it spreads 
with lightning rapidity. The cheerful and 
hopeful fact in the consideration of any 
American panic is that the country has 
always come out of the trouble, girded up 
its loins and swung into prosperity and 
confidence again. 

In the United States there have been 
eight great commercial panics since 1812. 
There has been one nearly every eleven 
Some eminent financial authorities 

elieve that panics move in cycles and that 
there must be one at a certain time. But 
they are usually the product of definite 
conditions. 


Our Historic Panics 


Among the great panics was that of 1837, 
which plunged the whole country into dis- 
aster. There was another in 1857, and still 
another in 1864, which is known as the 
‘‘war panic.’”’ What is known as Black 
Friday occurred in 1869, and was the result 
of an attempt on the part of Jay Gould and 
his associates to corner the gold supply. 
In 1873 there was a |r panic. In 1890, 
when the Barings of London, who were 
financiers of world-wide importance and 
connections, failed there was a panic. Three 
years later there was another panic, which 
grew out of the fear that the United States 
would go on a silver basis. President 
Cleveland’s message on the Venezuela mat- 
ter caused a big financial flurry, because 
many people thought it would mean war 
with England. 

One of the last big panics was that of 
May 9, 1901, sometimes called Indigo Thurs- 
day, which resulted from the struggle be- 
tween Hill and Harriman for the control of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. Thus the 
clash between two men may plunge Wall 
Street and the whole country into financial 
turmoil. 

In times of panic the Clearing-House 
Associations issue loan certificates which 
are an emergency measure. This was done 
during the recent panic in many cities. 
These certificates are substitutes for actual 
cash, and are used for loans and balancing 
accounts. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
IS NOW. 


Make your money work for you. 

Take advantage of present low prices. 

Invest your money for a long term of 
years at prevailing high rates. 

It is not necessary to save $1,000 to be- 
come a bond buyer. 

To meet the wants of investors with 
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$100 


Municipal and Public Service 
Corporation Bonds 
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Railroad and Industrial Stocks 


There is a world-wide interest in stocks 
listed upon the New York Stock Exchange. 
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people everywhere. As stocks of this 
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The three held the raging Thom “on 
with some mutual dishevelment. ae | 
soothed him with flattery, stayed him wit. 
flagons, for he yearned for blood with a 
great yearning. 

“Listen to ne friends, boy,’ urged 
Mitchell. ‘‘Take his r — and don’t do 
anything you'll be sorry for. Make out 
“bg papers and pay no attention to what 

e says. Come, brace up! It’ll be time for 
dinner in a jiffy. Promise us not to drink 
any more, and not to make any trouble, or 
we'll *phone him not to come.’ 

Steve allowed himself to be pacified at 
last, but he regarded his mitigators with a 
malignant eye. 

‘“‘Here’s what I owe you on bridge, 
Mitcheli—twenty-three dollars,” he said 
sullenly. ‘‘ Archibald can settle with Lor- 
ing. I don’t want no dinner—I’m going to 
sleep.” 

‘Oh, come on now, that’s a good fellow,” 
purred Mitchell, picking up the two bills 
and the coins. ‘Say, old man—you 
haven’t turned counterfeiter, have you?” 
he said good-naturedly. “This one’s N.G.” 

Steve took it clumsily. ‘‘It’s no such 
thing,” he blurted. ‘‘Good as gold. Take 
it or leave it. I don’t care.” 

“Oh, very well,’ said Mitchell, humor- 
ing him. Then he reflected. The indica- 
tions were that their projected coup m Wine 
fail, if Steve’s surly humor kept u 
not improve the shining hour? 
was obviously bad. 

“T’ll take it and give you a good one, 
before this one gets you into trouble,” he 
insinuated. 

Steve lurched to his feet, thrusting an 
undecorative face over the table. ‘You 
think it’s bad?” he queried darkly. ‘‘ You 
think I’m a fool?” He flung a packet of 
bills on the table. ‘‘Cover that, if you 
dare,” he said. ‘‘There’s the money for the 
Post place—ten thousand dollars. It says 


he coin 


that’s a © dollar. Put up or Shut up!” 
“You'll lose your money,” warned 
Mitchell. “Then you'll say I took advan- 


tage of you.’ 

ra iaoay what you think,” said Steve 
shrewdly. ‘You think I’m drunk, but I’m 
not. J know a good thing when I see it. 
Don’t al don’t you lose no sleep about 
me. I’m—I’m all right, you bet! Now 
what'll you do or take water?” he fleered. 

Surreptitiously Loring had tried the coin 
with his penknife gpa this controversy. 
The metal was quite soft—the knife left a 
great scar, which he flashed at Mitchell. 

“Well—if ou insist,’’ said Mitchell re- 
luctantly. He counted out ten one-thou- 
sand-dollar bills. ‘‘Who’ll be the judge?” 

“* Anybody. Archie. | I’ve got you 
skinne a mile ie be 

“T am sorry, 
Archibald, 
pewter, or somethin 
scription. Aw, give 
Mitchell —he’s drinking.” 

“T won't!” said Mitchell stubbornly. 
‘*He forced me into it. He wouldn’t have 
given it back to me if I’d lost.” 

“Sure I wouldn’t,” assented Steve. 
“T’m no boy. J play for keeps, me. Don’t 
be so fast, 7f you please. This money ain’t 
won yet. Cutinto that dollar! I was from 
Missouri before ever I saw Montana.” 

. “Cut it, Loring,” said Mitchell. ‘‘Show 
im!” 
Loring scratched it with the penknife 
oint. ‘‘Yousee? Softascheese—rotten,”’ 
e said. And then the knife struck some- 
thing hard. A chill crept over him. Stu- 
pefied, he scraped the base metal back, 
revealing a portion of an trrefutably good 
dollar. 

The dismayed rascals looked u =p. 
Thompson’s hand a large, businesslike gu 
wavered portentously from one head to * 
other. 

‘‘Go on!” he admonished. His tone was 
not particularly pleasant. ‘‘Peel her off! 
Yah! You puling infants! You cheap, 
trading-stamp crooks!’’ He raked off the 
money. ‘Be tranquil! You doddering 
idiots, I’d shoot your heads off for two bits! 
Try to rob a countryman, will you? Why, 
gentle shepherds all, I’ve been on to such 
curves as yours ever since Hec was a met 
You and your scout Loring and your Bic 
ford and your Post!’’ he scoffed. eg 3 : 
open your heads. Bah! Here, 

caake! ” He threw an ostentatioualy a 
dollar on the table. ‘‘Take that, and bre 
even if you can. That patronizing half- 
baked tailor’s dummy that called me out 


Thompson,” said 
“but this’ dollar seems to be 
of that general de- 
im back his money, 


with his 
im taken 
il the sale of 


of my name will be back bimeby, 
pockets full. I'd like to see 
down a peg, but I dassent s 
my mine. Tell him I’m in , full, but’ll 
be out in an hour or so. If you can get 
him to bite, go it! But I doubt if -you’ll 
find even that saphead as rank as you three 
wise guys. Anyway, I don’t want to see 
him. My head aches, and I suppose there’s 
some sort of law — shooting the likes 
of him—or you. m leavin’ for another 
hotel, right now. Don’t you fellows bother 
me if = value on hides. If you can 
skin that puppy, Meg sic ’em, Towse! 
and the devil take the hindmost! Oh, you 
Smart Alecks!” 

He backed out with a traditional wiggle 
of his fingers. 

It is to be regretted that the stringent 
regulations of the postal authorities will not 
permit us any report other than the baldest 
summary of the heart-to-heart talk that 
followed his departure. It was marked by 
earnestness, sincerity, even by some petu- 
lance, interspersed with frank and spirited 
repartee. utual recrimination resulted. 

Subdued and chastened, Mr. Mitchell 
was reduced to the ranks; Loring, by 
virtue of his own and Mitchell’s vote, replac- 
ing him. Archibald’s preference was for a 
third person still—namely, himself—and 
he acquiesced with ill grace. 

They had but little over ten thousand 
dollars remaining for the return match; 
and this, as Lorin ng pointed out with just 
indignation, would only put them even. 
They knew that Wyatt would have at least 
twice that much with him. So they 
scurried forth and made such good use of 
the scant time left them, by borrowing, b 
squeezing both Bickford and the ha Ae d 
working bookkeeper, and by resource to 
certain nest-eggs laid by for case of extreme 
urgency (known among themselves as 
“fix money’’) they scraped together nearly 
six thousand more. The “ ripping ” dinner 
went untasted. They were hardened, but 
human. 

All ravages of carking care were smoothed 
away, and they were disposed in luxuriant 
and contented ease when Wyatt, the ex- 
quisite, came. 

“Aw, gentlemen, I am punctual, you 
see!” he announced gayly. ‘‘It is weally 
vewy kind of you to be so obliging—I’m 
suah. Is the—ah—mining puhson in?” 

Mr. Loring, speaking for the trio, affably 
regretted that their young friend was not, 
in fact, at his best during Mr. Wyatt’s pre- 
vious call. _They had remonstrated with 
him for his injurious conduct. At present 
he was sleeping off the effects of his slight 
exhilaration: they thought it would not 
be at all judicious to disturb him: they 
felt sure that, on awakening, he would 
prove amenable to reason. Meanwhile, the 
night was young; if Mr. Wyatt cared to 
join them in a friendly rabbee they would 

delighted. 

“Chawmed, I’m suah!” said Wyatt. 
“I do not desiah any contwovewsy with 
that vewy wuffianly puhson while he is— 
ah—wufiled. So I shall wait and shall be 
mie to join you.’ 

e score was close; it was only through 
ingenious man a by their opponents 
that Wyatt and his partner were forced to 
win a small sum. 

“‘Weally, gentlemen,” drawled Wyatt, 
looking at his watch, ‘‘I shall be fowced to 
leave you. I havean engagement ateleven, 
and I weally feah ouah Mr. Tonshand will 
be, as I might say, hors de combat foh the 
night. I have to thawnk you fow a vewy 
agweable evening, nevahtheless.”’ 

He was carelessly sweeping the money 
into his — when Mitchell, his partner, 
checked 

“T- beg pm pardon, but is that not a 
bad dollar?” he said. 

“Oh, no mattah—no conse 
I assuah you,” said Wyatt li 
would have pocketed the piece, airy ier 
who had paid it, gave him another, and 
flung the di hted coin over to Mitchell. 

“TU gamble with you, if you’re so set on 
it’s being bad!”’ he said angrily. 

“Done with you for rtm ” Mitchell 
covered it promptly. 

Loring drew out a handful of bills. 
“Here ~ are. Any one else want any of 
this?’’ he inquired captiously. 

Archibald shook his amar and laughed. 
Wyatt screwed his monocle into his eye, 
regarded both sides of the coin attentively, 
and laid it down. 
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sens bad, I assuah you,” he said. ‘I 
should pwonounce it about the wohst speci- 
men extahnt.” 

“‘Maybe you’d like to bet on it?” said 
Loring, flaunting the big bills. 

Wyatt was evidently nettled. ‘‘Weally, 
you aw wong—I assuah you,’ he:said 
stiffly. “If you aw—pawdon me—quite 
able to lose that money without—ah—in- 
convenience I am weady to covah it, at 
least, as fah as what I have with me goes.” 

“Done!” said Loring. This was not so 
bad, after all. 

“‘How much? Aw! Seventeen thou- 
sand. Exactly. The bet is made, gentle- 
men. I—ah—pwopose that we wing the 
bell foh the pwopwietah and, shahl we say, 
the clahk, to act as judge and stakeholder.” 

“‘That will be satisfactory,”’ said Loring. 
‘‘ Allow me, in turn, to make a suggestion, 
Mr. Wyatt. Put the money in your bill- 
book, hand it to the stakeholder, and let 
him give it, unopened, to the winner. Of 
course, you will first take out your other 
money. There is no need for them to know 
that more than a trivial sum is at stake. 
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We do not want to court unpleasant no- 
toriety.” 

“Quite twue!” said Wyatt gravely. He 
proceeded to put it in effect. 

The summoned dignitaries arrived, the 
situation was explained, and Wyatt, hand- 
ing the money to the proprietor and the 
dollar to the clerk, requested judgment. 

The clerk looked at the coin, rang it. 
It gave out a dull, leaden sound. 

“Bad, beyond a doubt,” he said. 

“Try it with your knife,” said Loring 
confidently. 

The clerk complied. By mischance he 
bore on too hard. The knife went through 
to the table. 

A sound of mirth swept to them. With 
horror frozen on their faces, the three ras- 
cals were aware of Thompson, leaning in 
the doorway—unmistakably sober, given 
up to reprehensible levity, holding out a 
bright tin pail with an expectant air. 

Let us give even the devil his due. For 
Mitchell laughed. 


(THE END) 


THE NEW REPORTER 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


holidays, and his scheme to establish cer- 
tain additional reciprocal relations with 
Canada will undoubtedly be taken up at an 
early date. 

“You cannot put it too strongly,” he 
said to me in closing, ‘“‘that I am here to 
do business in a businesslike way. I see 
many see where reform is necessary, 
and, when the history of the present Con- 
gress shall have been made, you will find 
that our beloved district has had a lion’s 
share in the work.” 

The Ju shook hands with me and 
went back into the chamber of the House, 
after a little altercation with the door- 
keeper, who did not recognize him as being 
entitled to the privileges of the floor, first 
cautioning me to write nothing about him 
for the Leader without consultation with 
him. ‘‘A free press,” said the Judge, ‘‘is 
one of our greatest institutions, but in these 
days of unrest it is always well to have 
your facts supplied and authenticated at 
the fountain head.” 

The Speaker had gone when I reached 
his office, but I had a very interesting con- 
versation with a colored gentleman, who is 
his messenger. This Dg moi who, I 
learned, is Mr. Lag | eal, is an old resi- 
dent of Danville, Illinois, the Speaker’s 
home. Just as he was telling me about 
Danville another man came along and 
stop to listen. 

“Fine!” hesaid. ‘‘To hear Neal tell it he 
was the first settler of Danville, and has 


lived in Illinois all his life. And when 
Dave Henderson was Speaker Neal was 
from Iowa, and when Reed was Speaker 
Neal was from Maine, and so he was from 
Georgia when Crisp was Speaker. Neal 
knows how to get in right.” 

Then everybody laughed, and I walked 
out and ran plump into Colonel Jim John- 
son. ‘I just left the Vice-President,” he 
said, ‘‘and we had a very pleasant hour 
together. I am going up to dine with 
Senator Hale to-night. Be sure and look 
me up when you want to meet any of the 
big fellows.” 

On the way down I was introduced to 
Wilkins, who represents the most power- 
ful paper in our State and has been in 
Washington for years. He patronized me 
a little, and, just to show him I know 
— about the ropes, I told him, 
under seal of confidence, that Judge Bolus 
is to go on Ways and Means or Appropri- 
ations. 

‘What!’ he shouted. ‘‘That pompous 

y from the Thirteenth District go on 

ays and Means or Appropriations! He’ll 
do well to get on the tail end of the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers.” 

Colonel James Johnson came around to- 
night and asked for the loan of two dollars. 
He said he wanted to take a cab to go out 
and see Secretary Cortelyou on a great 
financial yy and had carelessly left his 
change at the hotel. 


WHEN SCALPS WERE IN DEMAND 


f be scalping of enemies seems to have 
been a practice rather uncommon in 
America up to the advent of the European. 
According to a statement by George 
Friederici, in the forthcoming Annual of 
the Smithsonian Institution, it was the 
whites who really popularized this engag- 
ing pursuit. Previously, he asserts, all of 
the Indians on this continent had been 
head-hunters. 

The white man not only offered prizes of 
money for scalps, establishing a regular 
market for them, but furnished knives 
suitable for the purpose—cutting instru- 
ments, that is to say, vastly more efficient 
than the knives of shell, of stone and of 
fish-tooth which had been up to that time 
the best obtainable by the untutored 
aborigines. The scalping knife, shaped 

y like a butcher knife, soon became 
a familiar article of merchandise, com- 
monly sold by traders. 

As far back as 1637 the Puritans of New 
England (scalping being as yet unknown in 
that part of the county? offered bounties 
for the heads of hostile Indians, large num- 
bers of which were brought in and duly 

aid for. Forty years later the colony of 
nnecticut advertised for both heads and 
scalps, and, in July, 1675, the ‘‘heroine,”’ 
Hannah Dustin, received $250 and ‘many 
expressions of thanks’ for eight scal 
which she had taken with her own hands, 
two of them being those of women and six 
of children. 

Subsequently, when, in the last decade 

of the seventeenth century, the English 


are the French, both sides sought and 
paid for each others’ scalps. In 1755 Gen- 
eral Braddock guaranteed his soldiers and 
Indians $25 for every trophy of the kind 
taken from the enemy; and nine years 
later Governor Penn, for the State of 
Pennsylvania, offered $134 for every scalp 
of an Indian warrior, and $50 for every 
scalp of a slain squaw. 

During the Revolution scalping was 
freely practiced on both sides, the English 
paying from $8 to $15 apiece for them as a 
rule. But prices sometimes ran consider- 
ably higher, and at one time the Legisla- 
ture of South Carolina promised $370 for 
every scalp of the fig ting men of the 
enemy. Such methods of warfare have 
long been abandoned by civilized countries, 
yet in the middle of the nineteenth century 
the Legislatures of the North Mexican 
States offered $100 for every scalp of a 
male Apache, $50 for that of a female, and 
$25 for that of every Indian child. 

This state of affairs continued, indeed, 
well into the eighties, the bounties for 
scalps being raised as high as $500 for those 
of hostile warriors. Such prices naturally 
attracted the attention of adventurers, 
who formed themselves into scalp-hunting 
bands, and, as far back as 1845, the leader 
of one of these marauding parties, whose 
name was Kirker, achieved such success, 
through the surprise of an Indian camp 
and the massacre of all ages and sexes, that 
the treasuries of Sonora and Chihuahua 
were able to pay him only a part of the 
scalp money due him. 
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Japan—China 


Rich in tradition—with every nook and 
corner permeated with the mysticism of 
their centuries old civilization, Japan and 
China offer many new and curious attrac- 
tions. See Japan in April during the 


Cherry Blossom Season 


This flower is held in high honor in Japan: the tree 
is cultivated for the blossom only and produces a 
flower of unusual size and beauty. You will arrive 
in Japan in time to see the buds burst into bloom if 
you go on the 


Steamship “Minnesota” 


Sailing from Seattle March 2, 1908. 
comfortable ship in Trans-Pacific service. All first 
cabin accommodations are outside rooms. Suites 
consisting of bedroom with commodious brass bed, 
sitting room and private bath, are designed to meet 
the requirements of the most fastidious traveler. 












Largest, most 







For rates and literature address any representative of the 
Great Northern Railway, Northern Pacific Railway, or 


GREAT NORTHERN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


A. L, CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W.C. THORN, Trav. Pass’r Agt., 209 Adams Street, Chicago 
W. A. ROSS, Asst. Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Seattle, Wash. 

New York Offices, 319 and 379 Broadway 
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An Education 
Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers a full course, 
all expenses paid, in 
any college, conserv- 
atory or business 
school in the country 
in return for a little 
work done in lei- 
sure hours. You 
select the school— 
we pay the bills. 
If you are inter- 
ested, send a line 
addressed to 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 














CHRISTMAS FAVORS 

Red Santa Claus Lantern, 15c each. Red Santa Claus 
Figure (box), 10c. Santa Claus Surprise Stockings, 
filled with toys, $1.00, 50c, 25c and 15c each. Paper 
| Christmas’ Stocking containing 12 toys, 5c each. 
fm Red Cloth Stocking, trimmed with Holly, suitable to 
put presents in, 25c each. Folding RedPaper Christ- 
mas Bells, 20c, 10c and Sc each. Folding Red Paper 
Christmas Stars, 20c, 10c and Sc each. Holly Sprays, 
50c, 30cand 15cdoz. MistletoeSprays, 5ceach. Paper 
Folding SantaClaus,5c each. Tinsel Garlands, 12 yds. 
for 25c. Red Holly Sled Box, 15c. Red Christmas Bell 
(box), 25c. Holly Basket, 10c. Santa Claus Ice Cream 
Cases, 50cdozen. Holly Jack Horner Pie, 12ribbons, $3.00. 
Holly Dinner Cards, 50c dozen. Holly Tally Cards, 30c dozen. 
Snapping Mottoes, $1.00,.+50c, 25cand 10c dozen. Beautiful Cata- 
logue free on request. We positively do not pay matl Femed ade 

B.Shackman &Co., Dept. 50,812 Broadway, New York 
(j 
Gs 
receiving deposits by mail. 


SALT LAKE SECURITY € TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL E SURPLUS $30000000 SALT LAKE CITY 


© REAR ONAN SC OUR LUNUNUN UNO OON LOWEN © 


If interested in this material or in ‘any 
c CEMENT kind of concrete construction, block, 

brick, etc., read CONCRETE, leading 
cement journal. $1 per year. Sample co; 


py, 10 cents. 
Concrete Publishing Co., 20 Home Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Those persons who wish to lay aside 
a fund for the future can wisely de- 
posit their money with this strong 
institution. Interest paid monthly, 
quarterly or semi-annually. Write for 
booklet “C,” explaining our method of 
















Reg. 
U. S. Pat. 
Office 


“On Speaking Terms” 


FREE TRIAL 
Zon-O-Phone 


You want it for Christmas ! 

Scientific sound reproduction is per- 
fected in the Zon-O-Phone. The faintest 
tones of voice and of musical instru- 
ment are reproduced naturally. 

You need run no risk to prove the 
truth of Zon-O-Phone superiority. 

You don’t even have to bother to write 
a letter. Just sign and mail coupon. 
We send the Zon-O-Phone to your 
home for a free triai of 48 hours with 

any 12 records you select! This will 

convince you that the tone is 
You sweeter, smoother and louder 
%,, than others. We make terms 
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Is Roosevelt a 
Menace to Business? 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Bank Currency Needed 
By S. W. Allerton 


Of First National Bank, Chicago 


pp situation is not a simple one. No 
o~ national trouble like the one now 
confronting us is entirely simple. The 
problem of our national circulating medium 
enters into this situation most vitally. 

Our volume of currency in circulation is 
entirely inadequate to the business of the 
nation. Let me illustrate this by saying 
that, for months, I have had sixty thou- 
sand bushels of grain which I have desired 
to ship to the East; but, when I attempted 
to get cars to move this grain, I have un- 
fortunately been up against the fact that 
the cars were not to be had; I could only 
get enough cars at any one time to move 
an insignificant fraction of the volume of 
grain I wished to ship at thetime. So with 
the currency situation to-day. Our busi- 
ness as a nation has been for years ex- 
panding at a tremendous rate and there is 
not money enough in the nation to move 
it—or, at least, not money enough in the 
general avenues of circulation. I make 
this qualification because there is a volume 
of actual money beyond common belief 
now in the pockets of the laboring people. 

The two things necessary, in my opinion, 
to lift the situation are less agitation against 
large legitimate enterprises; next we need 
immediate and sensible legislation calcu- 
lated to give us enough sound currency to 
move the business of the nation. And, in 
my opinion, such legislation must provide 
for the issuance of currency, by the national 
banks, on good securities other than Govern- 
ment bonds, which have become so scarce 
and so high as to be practically unobtain- 
able—good securities which have never 
defaulted in their history. 


Too Much Loose Talk 
By Jules S. Bache, 


Broker, New York 


T SEEMS tome that the harm to thefinan- 

cial and commercial world which has been 
done by Mr. Roosevelt has been more due 
to the construction of his remarks made 
promiscuously to a public, in the main, 
unqualified to weigh them, than to any 
desire on his part either to vent his anger 
against trusts and banking magnates, or to 
lead up to the existing situation. 

If President Roosevelt had confined his 
activities to the legislation which he has 
inaugurated, and even to the litigation 
which he has started, I do not think that 
the world would to-day blame him for 
what has happened. But it has been his 
personal attitude toward the leaders in 
commercial and financial activity, and his 
frequent expressions in regard to them 
on the political stump, and such classical 
remarks as ‘‘undesirable citizens’ and 
‘‘malefactors of great wealth,’’ which have 
tended to make the great mischief. 

An unthinking public bases its judgment 
on general information only; and when 
told that certain citizens are undesirable 
and untrustworthy, and then finds the 
names of these same citizens on the 
directorates of most of the larger banks 
and trust companies of the country, this 
public is apt to judge hastily of the results 
to it of their presence there. I believe it 
is the undermining of confidence in the 
leaders of our larger business enterprises 
that has led to the demoralized panic into 
which the public has lashed itself 

As the effects of what has happened 
develop, and as the breakdown in credit 
and the consequent cessation of indust 
make themselves felt, Mr. Roosevelt will 
be blamed more and more for the results, 
and that same public which has acted 
rashly, biased by its own lack of apprecia- 
tion of his real meaning when he Bs 2 aeomenn 
them in such an indiscriminate way, will as 
indiscriminately consider him responsible 
for their misfortunes. 

In the mean time, when the danger was 
at its greatest, and when the President 
was shooting bears in the canebrakes of 
Louisiana, it was these same prematurely 
condemned “undesirable citizens’? who 
stepped into the breach and hel save 
the country from a collapse which, if it 
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In Presentation Boxes 


As a happy solution of your gift problems. 


There is no other gift so appropriate for so many different people; 
no gift that is a more beautiful and lasting reminder of the giver. 
Like the friend who gives it, a Waterman’s Ideal can always be de- 
= pended on, at home or abroad, in office, school, store or street. 
It writes at the first stroke, never balks, and continues to write Style, Plain 











as long as there is a drop of ink in the reservoir. Hip-28 08.08 
14 4.00 


Christmas styles are silver or gold mounted and the stores are oo oe 
full of them. It can be exchanged to suit the pen habit of the user, ‘ 16 6.00 
whether man, woman or child. “18 8.00 

See illustrations of Gift Pens in page advertisement of next issue. 


Beware of substitutes. Buy only of responsible dealers. 





L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N.Y. 


8 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON 209 STATE ST., CHICAGO 136 ST. JAMES ST., MONTREAL 
742 MARKET S8T., SAN FRANCISCO . . 12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E. C. 














** Supersedes all other books of the kind.”’ 


URLBUTS STORY °f te BIBLE 
OV a 





, From Genesis to Revelation 
“7 Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 
: For its Freshness and Accurac 
R Sa For its Simplicity of Languace 
For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 
DENOMINATIONS  Asthe Best Work on the Subject 
Hon. David J. Brewer — Can heartily commend it to all. Bishop Vincent — An in- 
valuable aid to parents. Rev. Russell H. Conwell— Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind. Henry A. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary — 
The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable to all. Mr. Marion 
Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S. S. Asso'n — Best thing of the kind. 







The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative 
AGENTS WANTED 


Beautifully printed and bound, 7anpe es, nearly 300 half tone 
illustrations, 8 in colors. ce Only $1.50, 


For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. A 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL”’ SERIES OF BIBLES. 








Places in Our Hands the Remainder of Their Greatest Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


9 massive royal octavo volumes, 4000 double-column pages, 2900 superb illustrations 
New, perfect books, latest edition, beautifully bound in Half Morocco, at 


LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those send- 
ing us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write name 
and address plainly, and mailto us now before you forget it. 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family 
derive income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these 
few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 








The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an 
historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style no 
other historian has ever equaled. He pictures the great 
historical events as though they were happening before 
your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of 
old; to meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the 
Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and his dark- 
skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; 
to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch 
that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the 
Persian hordes on the field of Mara- 
























thon; to know Napoleon as you know Please mail without cost 
1 Roosevelt. He combines absorbing to me Ridpath Sample 
interest with supreme reliability and s Pages and full particulars. 
makes the heroes of history real living > 
brings the men and women, and about them he + eS wae 
om weaves theriseand fall of empires in such ig 
small sums a fascinating style that history becomes 
monthly intensely interesting. 200,000 Americans soe inge  S B dace 5s BES MOS 
own and love Ridpath. Send Coupon today. Saturday Evening Post. —a 











Hot water heat, without boiler or piping, 
costing to operate Jess than three cents 
a day. 


The Pittsburgh 
Portable Radiator 


Acomplete hot water heating plant on casters. 
Perfect gas combustion — no fumes — and can 
placed and moved at will in any room having 
gas connection. An even temperature of 70 

egrees Fahr. is maintained in zero weather. 
Made of pressed steel sheets, weighing only 
one-third as much as a cast iron radiator. 

Safe, Healthful, Economical and Wonderfully 
Convenient. 

Write for complete description and valuable 
information to Sales Dept., 


Pittsburgh Portable Radiator Co., 
Imperial Power Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











PERFECT NAILS 


Are an’ index of good breeding and 
character. Give them the proper 
shape and keep them perfect with the 


Gem Nail Clipper 


Never gets out of order— Made of the 

best tool steel. Nickel plated. Re- 

moves and prevents hangnails. Sold 

by dealers or by mail 25 cents. 

The H. C. Cock Co., 25 Main Street, 
- Ansonia, 
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GEM 
Adding Machine 


Carries automatically. Automatic Resetting 
device. Visible totals, collapsible holder. 
Does the work as accurately as any ma- 
chine at any price, Let us send you one on 


10 DAYS TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE. 


Address M. GANCHER 
Automatic Adding Machine Co,, 332 Broadway, N. Y. 











Earning Money —— 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can do it 
and no experience is necessary. THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post have made it sure. All you need is faith 
in yourself. If you think you’re going to 
amount to something, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 














A Future in Farming 


The two years’ course of practical and scientific instruction in 
agriculture given at the NONA AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE provides a young man with an earning capacity 
equal to the best of the trades or professions. The course includes 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Animal Industry, Dairying, Fruit Grow- 
ing, Forestry, Irrigation and every branch of practical farming. 
Instructors are all graduates of the best Agricultural Colleges. 
Tuition and expenses very low. Winter term with classes for 
new students begins January 6th. Write for catalogue. 


J. C. BRECKENRIDGE, Dean, Box 1205, Winona Lake, Indiana 
—~ 


No need to argue the wisdom of 
a Savings Account. Consider 
only the best interest and caf 
to be had. We pay 6% compound- 
ed .emi-annually and secure you 
by first mortgages on Reai Estate. 
Our booklet A shows how we do 
it. Write for it to-day. 


Equitable Banking & Loan Co. 
Macon, Ga. 
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Boys Have Fun — Make Money 


How would you like to have a Vitak Machine that 
rojects perfect moving pictures from photographic 
ms? Price complete, with 3 films, only $10.00. 

Ask your dealer, or write us for circulars. 


N. Y. VITAK CO., 183 Lafayette St., N. Y. CITY 
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had been allowed to take place, would have 
closed banks and factories throughout the 
land and would have wrought damage 
which would take many years to repair. 


A Foe to Capital 
By Charles D. Barney, Banker 


wis every respect for the high office 
of President, and with respect and 
admiration for Mr. Roosevelt personally, I 
cannot but think that he has made some 
grave mistakes. At the same time, the un- 
rest which naturally followed from his utter- 
ances and acts has been intensified by 
unwise, unfair and even false attacks on 
prominent representatives of capital by 
some politicians and writers. 

Mr. Roosevelt is not a man of financial 
training, and yet he does not seem to take 
the advice of trained financiers, or of men 
among his own personal a who are 

ualified to judge in d to such matters. 

e has taught the public to believe that he 
is the foe of great capital, and capital has 
thereby been injured because lack of con- 
fidence naturally followed such utterances. 

If Mr. Roosevelt feels it his duty to 
attack Wall Street I should not criticise 
him for doing his honest duty; but, even 
if he is right, it is a mistake, in a time of 
unrest and agitation, to make statements 
which are bound to be taken in a far wider 
sense than he intends them. 

Of course, Mr. Roosevelt is not solely 
responsible for the present lack of con- 
fidence. The unfortunate revelations in 
regard to the mismanagement, or worse, of 
a few banks and corporations have con- 
tributed greatly to this feeling. People 
have not stopped to think of the great 
number which are honestly and admirably 
managed, but have jumped hastily to 
wrong conclusions. 

I feel strongly that, were the President 
now to adopt a different tone, and were 
he to make it clear that he is not opposed 
to the great interests of capital, but is only 
opposed to wrongdoing in individual and 
corporate management, and that he has 
been too hasty in urging broad Federal 
control of great corporations and taking 
it from the hands of the men who have 
legitimately built them up, very great 
good would be done. 


Not Enough Money 
By Eugene J. Buffington 


President of the Illinois Steel Company 


| MY opinion, the underlying cause of 
present disturbed financial conditions is 
the unbalanced relation between what is 
termed currency and credit. That the 
proximate cause is the present withdrawal 
of confidence is a self-evident proposition. 

The great resources of our country have 
been developed and have created vast 
amounts of new wealth in the form of prod- 
ucts of all kinds. New facilities for creating 
and handling these products have been liber- 
ally and promptly provided as required. 
Business tes thus increased enormously 
during a period of unprecedented prosper- 
ity. Credits have expanded commensu- 
rately with the volume of business. 

Our currency, with which a certain 
peneseiene of credit balances is settled, 

as not increased in volume in proportion 
to increases in property values and credits. 
The inevitable resultant of unbalanced 
relation between currency and credit is 
pronouncedly present with us. 

Large demands for the rapid movement 
of currency, incident to great business 
activity, have spread the available supply 
to the straining point. The flow of cur- 
rency has become so attenuated as to make 
a recent financial disturbance in New York 
felt in undiminished force in every banking 
community in this country. The force of 
this disturbance has unsettled confidence, 
with the result that many bank depositors 
are to-day anxious to secure money in 
exchange for credits with which they were 
satisfied yesterday, thus accentuating this 
unbalanced condition. 

All of this unmistakably calls attention 
to the necessity for, first, reéstablishing a 
firm basis of confidence, and the advisabil- 
ity of then providing, as early as consistent 
with intelligent and cereful preparation, 
through legislative measure, some currency 
system of greater elasticity chan is pos- 
sessed by our present system. 

All other factors essential to continued 
prosperity are abundantly present with us. 











1908 Calendar 
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President Suspenders 
end Philip Boileau 
Panel Pictures 


Ball Bearing Garters eel Plctar 


In Christmas Combination Boxes hei, teint, dita 


for 1908 marks our best — 








its distinguishing feature 
With a beautifully decorated an eg delightfully modish 
cover in colors, a Christmas = by 
Combination Box containing Each of the three subjects is in 
a pair of the most fetching 


style of that most 
President charming of artists, 


Christmas Combination Boxes 





Ball Bear- 
ing Garters 
makes a 
present fit 
for any man. 


President Sus- 
penders and Ball 
Bearing Garters 
are the kinds 
worn by most 
men. they are 
recognized as the 
right kinds. So 
when giving 








Suspenders illustrative of Amer 
ican femininity, in 
and a pair of its most attractive 


form 

The natural floral 
decoration on each 
is the queen Rose, 
so unalterably asso- 
ciated with affection 
one with the rich, 
red American 
Beauty, another the 
pink, delicate 
Bridesmaid, and the 
third the glorious 
yellow de Dijon. 
The whole Calendar 
is a work of art, fra- 
grant with sugges- 
tion, yet marking 






. If your home stores have no Christmas dar, are done in 

COMBINATION BOXES buy of us by mail. We will send this twelve colors on heavy, highly finished 

Ball Christmas Combination Box of suspenders and garters postpaid, for pjate card, 6%4x15 inches, making very at- 
md _ 75 cents. tractive panels for framing, or they may be 
Bearing If you want President Suspenders alone (no garters) in a Christmas grouped and arranged artistically without 
Garters box, the price is 50 cents. frames. To be sure of a President Calen- 





the lapse of Time. 


them you can There are four parts 


rest satisfied that you have selected the easi- 
est, most comfortable and most durable sus- 
penders and garters. 

You will find nothing else so satisfactory, 
so prettily boxed, for so little money. 


No printing on the 
pictures. The 1908 
Calendar in fullison 
aseparateshe-t. All 
four, the taree pic- 
tures and the Calen- 





dar, order early. The entire set-—4 parts— 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO., 551 Main St., Shirley, Mass. mailed postpaid for 25c. Now iy. 














JAMES WATT 
DISCOVERING 
THE PRINCIPLE 
OF STEAM. 





HE bobbing up and down of a cover on an ordinary tea-kettle suggested to 
James Watt the idea for the modern steam engine and locomotive. Millions 
of people had witnessed the same little trick of the kettle, but nebody 

studied the *‘‘how and why’’ of the force that made the cover move. 
James Watt reasoned it out and the results of his study gave him immortal 
success and fame. 

You have opportunities that in Watt’s time or even in your own father’s 
time were not dreamed of. James Watt had to go to the very root of things to get 
the knowledge which made it possible to invent the steam engine. You can secure 
in compact, easily accessible form, all the knowledge that Watt acquired from hard, 
tedious study and the knowledge that hundreds of other scientists have given to the 
world before and after his time. You can get all this information in the modern 


Cyclopedia of Engineering 


Six Volumes — Page Size 7 x 10 Inches 
Published by American School of Correspondence, Chicago 
the most practical, comprehensive and understandable treatise yet puDlished on steam En- 


— and allied subjects. It is just as much an authority in the Engineering field as the 
entury dictionary is in the class-room, as Blackstone is in the !awyer’s office. The greatest 
authorities, the most practical experts, the best known engineers, have helped to make this 
great work the very embodiment of perfection for home study. 

Editor-in-Chie/—Louvuis Derr, A.M.S. B., Associate Prof. Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Bound in half red morocco, 3,000 pages, over 2,000 full page plates, diagrams, sections, tables, formula, etc. Com- 
plete sets of test questions in every volume,— thus combining the best features of a text-book and reference work 


LESS THAN PRICE 


—$14.80 instead of $36.00— 


SENT EXPRESS PREPAID FOR FIVE DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION — If it meets your 
needs, send $2.00 cash and $2.00 a month thereafter, until you have paid $14.80, the 
special price. Return at our expense, if you do not care to keep the books. 

Just the right kind of help for the man who wishes 
to become a stationary engineer, or fireman —the man 




























janitor who has the care of a heating system — 
the chauffeur or automobile owner who would 


who has secured his license — the electrician who works Save wear and tear on engines and machinery 
in a power plant or any mechanic or engineer ambi- —and men in general who come in contact 
tious to better himself. Invaluable to the ambitious with steam, gas, gasoline, or oi) engines 
BRIEF LIST OF CONTENTS 
Boilers, Calorimeters, Pumps, Elevators, Indicators, Valve Gears, Turbines, Compression and 
Absorption Refrigeration, Steam, Gas and Oil Engines, Marine Engines and Boilers, Con- 
densers, Navigation, Locomotive Engines and Boilers, Air 


Brakes, Machine Shop Work, Ventilation, Heating, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Air Compressors, Principles and Man- 
agement of Direct Current Dynamosand Motors — Electric 
Wiring and Lighting, Storage Batteries, Automobiles, Etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE, CHICAGO 








ip a i Sat. Eve. Post 
way COUPON “™ i300 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago : 

Please send set Cyclopedia Engineer- 
ing for 5 days’ free examination, I 
will send $2 within 5 days and $2 
a month until $14.80 is paid ; 
otherwise I will notify you to 
send for the books. 
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Has tings Table 


TYDEN_ 
because it will remain satisfactory all the time. 

If a pedestal dining table is not fitted with 
a Tyden Lock it will spread apart at the 
bottom, sag at the top and in time the table 
will be ruined. This cannot happen if the 
two parts of the table are locked together 
midway inside of the pedestal. 

The Tyden Lock is the only one that locks 
a table in this way. 60,000 now in use. 


Write for illustrated booklet showing the latest designs 
in pedestal dining tables (all prices—all woods) and proofs 
why the Tyden Lock is the only one that will satisfy you. 


Sold by leading furniture dealers. 


HASTINGS TABLE CO., Dept. S, Hastings, Mich. 
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The Cure for 
British Biliousness 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


as well as lighter. John Bull, however, 
with his lack of the newer technical knowl- 
edge, knew no better than to steal virtually 
the whole garment and get caught at it. 
Which is a grave industrial defect. 

This shortcoming, however, John Bull is 
remedying through his new generation of 
technical students. When he has a better 
notion of applied science and a trifle more 
adaptability in his manufactures, added to 
his staple output, there will be no need of 
talk about ‘‘decay’’—and perhaps he will 
a talking, himself. 

ith all respect for King Teddy the 
Beloved, one might wish for our British 
cousin an English sovereign who would tell 
him, as the Kaiser does his Germans, that, 
“if the Lord our God had not still t 
tasks in store for us, He would not have 
endowed our nation with such splendid 
capabilities.” He ought to have another | 
prime minister of that long line that kept 
the ~~ heart alive from the beginning 
of the Hanover dynasty. He needs some- 
body to talk to him with the homely sense 
of a Dutch uncle on the subjects of statis- 
tics and symptoms. He would be im- 
proved by divorcing cricket and tea for a 
generation, and by playing football a 
a the Yankee has been playing it— 
to kill. 
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A Shoe that is 
Distinctive 
This American Gentleman Shoe is sturdy, comfortable 





and at the same time distinctively fashionable. It is a Velour 
Blucher, No. 1188, American Gentleman Special, made on 
the snappy Belmont last —just the shoe for winter service. 
American Gentleman Shoes always combine correct style 
with durability and comfort. 
We will send a free copy of “Shoelight”’ to all who want 
an interesting little book about shoes. Write for it. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Shoes in the World. —— 
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He needs something to pull him together 
and give him a belief in himself. He 
thought the Boer War would do this, as | | 
Seward thought in 1861 that the North and ies 
South might be reunited by bringing on | | | 
war with Great Britain, France, Russia and | | — 
Spain. But it didn’t. i 
The Yankee trusts may do it for him yet. | | 
Not the flamboyant trusts that invaded | | _ 
him before, but the quieter efficient ones | | | 
that have developed since, which figure a 
little in Federal suits, and er in | }- 
cale production, efficiency of selling, 
development of commodities and absence 
of labor disputes. The very thought of 
trusts frightens John Bull. But he will find 
these a different sort, and very instructive 
to him in business. They may give him an 
imperial lesson and make him an empire yet. 
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Mix Brains With Your Work 
Prepare For Opportunity 


ad Never before has there been such a 
demand for trained brains. The young 
man or young woman that qualifies 
to meet this demand is certain of con- 
geniat and profitable employment and 
frequent opportunities for advance- 
ment. Intercontinental University is 
beyond question the best and broad- 
est correspondence school in the 
world. Among its founders are U. S. 
Supreme Court Justice David J. 
Brewer, LL. D.; Martin A. Knapp, 
LL. D.; Chairman Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., Chaplain U. S. 
Senate. It has specially prepared 
texts, valuable free reference books 
with nearly every course, and best of all, 


Personal Instructien by Experts 

No “‘ girl-clerk "’ criticisms of students’ 
work permitted. Notwithstanding the high 
Hon, Martin A. Knapp quality of the instruction furnished, the 
fees are surprisingly low, and the terms 
easy. No matter what profession or line 
of education interests you, if you are 
ambitious and can read and write English 
we can positively help you. 

More Than 160 Courses 
Including Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, 
Structural and Sanitary Engineering, Lan- 
guages, Oratory, Agriculture, Domestic 
Science, Business agg ane Ad- 

= vertising, Real Estate, Journalism, Law, 
Edward Rverett Hale Drafting, Stenography, Accounting, 
Esperanto, Etc. Full details free. State your preference. 
We will reply by mail only as we employ no solicitors. 


\ Intercontinental University, 1414 L. St., Washington, D.C. J 



































Corn an Ear to a Can 


by newest luxury for those who can 
afford it is sweet corn in the wintertime 
put up in cans—one ear toa can. It is, in 
effect, the fresh article, served at any sea- 
son of the year, to be eaten from the cob. 

This is a triumph of the new method of 
preserving vegetables and fruits, which 
consists in using for the purpose a mini- 
mum of heat. In his recent experiments in 
this line, at the Oregon Experiment Sta- 
tion, Dr. E. Pernot has employed all de- 
grees of temperature, even down to nothing, 
with a view to finding out how little re 
be made to serve. He has been successful 
in putting up berries, tomatoes, and even 
cider, securing the retention of their fresh 
flavor for an indefinite period. 

The problem in all such cases, of course, 
is to exclude living germs. In Alaska cran- 
berries and other fresh fruits have actually 
been canned without the use of any heat, 
by putting them up in the water of moun- 
tain streams. The water of such rivers, 
derived from glaciers, is practically sterile, 
containing no micro whatever, and, if 
the bottles or cans used for the purpose are 
sealed (a precaution ey necessary), 
= eae remain perfectly good and 

resh. 

In the wintertime sweet corn is some- 
times obtainable in the markets, being 
fetched from Southern latitudes; but it 
lacks the flavor of the fresh article—whence 
the advantage of being able to buy it on the 


The Result of an 
Experiment 


HEN we announced early in the autumn that we were willing 

to pay a.weekly salary to any person who would give all or a 
part of his time to looking after our local subscription business, we 
made quite a departure from the old system of paying for this sort of 
work on a purely commission basis. It seemed to us that the new 
plan ought to appeal to a great many people all over the country; 
but the result almost staggered us, and before long we had appointed 
many hundreds of representatives. 

















MONEY IN FLORIDA We have hundreds of 


tracts of the choicest 
Farm and Fruit Lands truek lands in Florida. 
Easy terms, small monthly payments. Write today 
for full information. 


Jacksonville Development Co., Jacksonville, Pia. 








STAMPS—55 different, rare, incl. Hayti, Corea, China, 

Peru, Nyassa, Malay, etc., andalbum, Se. 105 diff., 

incl. Borneo, Labuan, Comore, 16¢. 100 diff. U.S. 50e. 
ts Wanted, 50%. 80 P. list of 1200 Sets, Packets 

and $1.00 worth Coupons Free. We Buy Stamps. 

E. J. SCHUSTER & CO., Dept. E. St. Louis, Mo. 


For two months now these appointees have been earn- 
ing this salary. Never have we had such a great 
corps of enthusiastic supporters, never have we been 
so ably represented, and never have we paid out so 
much money in a given time to so many different 
people. We now propose to appoint as many more 
representatives as have already been appointed. 


This is the Offer: T° any man or woman who will give all or a 


part of his or her time to looking after our 
renewals and to introducing THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and THE 
LaprEs’ HoME JouRNAL to those not already subscribers, we will pay 





Texas Farm Pictures jroo 
North Texas banner wheat, corn and cotton lands 
at $30. per acre, mailed free upon application to 
TEXAS FARM LAND CO., 277 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ills. 


TYPEWRITERS Vix: 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 

rivilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
bypewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 

















Bright men and women wanted | cob in cans. Instead of being sterilized, a is . etitive about the 
in —, to demonstrate and introduce OBOL Alcohol Lamps, after the usual method adopted in cannin ’ . definite, ” eekly salary. There “ nothing Te * 

stoves, heaters, smoothing irons, novelties, etc., and OBOL (dena- | the contents of the receptacles in suc offer, we do not require any guarantee as to the amount of business to 
tured) Alcohol.— Better—cheaper—safer—cleaner—than kerosene. , 





cases are merely ‘‘pasteurized,’’ as one 
might say—that is to say, subjected toa 
moderately high temperature at a series 
of intervals. By this means there is avoid- 
ance of those chemical changes which give 
the ‘‘ cooked taste.” 

By this method Doctor Pernot has suc- 


be sent, and there is not one cent of expense to you. It is simply 
this: if you have some spare time on your hands we are willing to 
pay you for it. All that you have to do is to ask for information, and 
all the details and everything necessary will be sent. 


Alcohol Utilities Co., Dept. A, 97 Chambers St., New York 
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100 pens of the finest poultry in America, 
for sale. 14 different varieties. Write for 
FREE catalogue which also describes the 
best Incubators and Broode: 

Poultry 


Ts. 
Farm, Dept. 548, 2d St. ,Des Moines, Ia. CIRCULATION BUREAU 
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table, which may modify the result. 





pay. 
THE CURTISS-WAY CO., Box 106, Meriden, Conn. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


incredulous that Jenny and her uncle had 
not seen him. big oye ges to search 
the house, and one laid his finger on 
the latch of her bedroom door; but she had 
flared out with such anger that, mindful of 
the supper she had already begun to pre- 
pare for them, they had desisted, and the 
whisky-jug which the old man brought out 
distracted their attention and produced 
credulity. 

One of their number, known as the man 
from Clancy’s, had, however, been outside 
when Dingley had dropped froti the win- 
dow, and had seen him from a distance. 
He had not given the alarm, but had fol- 
lowed to make the capture by himself. 
But Jenny had heard the stir of life behind 
them and had made a sharp détour, so that 
they had reached the shore and were out 
in midstream before their tracker got to 
the river. Then he called to them to return, 
but Jenny only bent a little lower and pad- 
died on, guiding the canoe toward the safe 
channel through the first small rapids lead- 
ing to the great Dog-Nose Rapids. 

A rifle-shot rang out, and a bullet pinged 
over the water and splintered the side of 
the canoe where Dingley sat. He looked 
calmly back and saw the rifle raised again, 
but did not stir, in spite of Jenny’s warning 
to lie down. 

‘**He’ll not fire at you so long as he can 
draw a bead on me,” he said quietly. 

Again a shot rang out and the bullet 
"7 pe his head. 

“Tf he hits me you go straight on to 
Bindon,” he continued. ‘‘Never mind 
about me. Go to the Snowdrop Mine. Get 
there by twelve o’clock and warn them. 
Don’t stop a second for me ——” 

Sudde Wy three shots rang out in suc- 
cession—Tom Sanger’s house had emptied 
itself on the bank of the river—and Dingley 
gave a sharp exclamation. 

“‘They’ve hit me, but it’s the same arm 
as before,” he growled. ‘‘They got no 
right to fireat me. It’s not thelaw. Don’t 
stop!’’ he added quickly as he saw her half 
turn around. 

Now there were loud voices on the shore. 
Old Tom Sanger was threatening to shoot 
the first man that fired again, and he would 
have kept his word. 

‘‘Who you firin’ at?” heshouted. ‘‘That’s 
my niece, Jinny Long, an’ you let that boat 
alone! This ain’t the land o’ lynch law! 
Dingley ain’t escaped from jail! You got 
no right to fire at him!” 

“‘No one ever went down Dog-Nose 
Rapids at night,’’ said the man from 
Clancy’s, whose shot had got Dingley’s 
arm. ‘There ain’t a chance of them doing 
it. No one’s ever done it.” 

The two were in the roaring rapids now, 
and the canoe was jumping through the 
foam like a racehorse. The keen eyes on 
the bank watched the canoe till it was lost 
in the half-gloom below the first rapids, and 
then they went slowly back to Tom Sanger’s 


house. 

‘So there’ll be no wedding to-morrow,” 
said the man from Clancy’s. 

‘‘Funerals, more likely,” drawled an- 
other. 

“Jenny Long’s in that canoe, an’ she 
weg od does what she wants to do,” said 

‘om Sanger sagely. 

‘*Well, we done our best, and now I hope 
they’ll get to Bindon,” said another. 

Sanger passed the jug to him freely. Then 
they sat down and talked of the people who 
had | been drowned in Dog-Nose Rapids and 
of the last wedding in the mountains. 


iit 

) i WAS as the man from Clancy’s had 

said, no one had ever gone down Dog- 
Nose Rapids in the nighttime, and pro 
ably no one but Jenny Long would have 
ventured it. Dingley had had no idea what 
a perilous, almost hopeless, task had been 
set his rescuer. It was only when the angry 
roar of the great rapids floated upstream 
to them, increasing in volume till they 
could see the hell of tumbling waters just 
below, and the canoe shot forward’ like a 
snake through the swift, smooth current 
which would sweep them into the vast 
caldron, that he realized the terrible haz- 
ard of the enterprise. 

The moon was directly overhead when 
they drew upon the race of rocks and fight- 
ing water and foam. On each side only the 
shadowed shore, forsaken by the races which 
had hunted and roamed and ravaged here 
—not a light, or any sign of life, or the 


friendliness of human presence, to make 
their isolation less complete, their dan- 

Tr, as it were, shared by fellow-mortals. 

right as the moon was, it was not bright 
enough for perfect pilo Never in the 
history of white men had these rapids 
been ridden at nighttime. As they sped 
down the flume of the deep, smooth, irre- 
sistible current and were launched into the 
trouble of rocks and waters, Jenny realized 
how great their peril was, and how different 
the track of the waters looked at nighttime 
from daytime. Outlines seemed merged, 
rocks did not look the same, whirlpools had 
a different vortex, islands of stone had a 
new configuration. As they sped on, lurch- 
ing, jumping, piercing a broken wall of 
wave and spray like a torpedo, shooting an 
almost sheer fall, she came to rely on a 
sense of intuition rather than memory, for 
night had transformed the waters. 

ot a sound escaped either. The man 
kept his eyes fixed on the woman; the 
woman scanned the dreadful pathway with 
eyes dee t and burning, resolute, vigi- 
lant, and yet defiant, too—as though she 
had been trapped into this track of danger 
and was fighting without great hope, but 
with the temerity and nonchalance of de- 
spair. Her arms were bare to the shoulder 
most, and her face’was again and again 
drenched, but second succeeded second, 
minute followed minute, in a struggle which 
— well turn a man’s hair gray, and now, 
at last—how many hours was it since they 
had been cast into this den of roarin 
waters!—at last, suddenly, over a large fall, 
and now smooth waters again: smooth and 
untroubled, and strong and deep. Then, 
and only then, did a word escape either; 
but the man had passed through torture 
and unavailing regret, for he recognized 
that he had had no right to bring this girl 
into such a fight. It was not her friend who 
was in danger at Bindon. Her life had been 
risked without due warrant. 

“*T didn’t know, or I wouldn’t have asked 
it,” he said in a low, tense voice. ‘‘But you 
are a wonder—to take that hurdle for no 
one that belonged to you, and to do it as 
you’ve done it. This country will rise to 

ou.” He looked back on the raging rapids 
ar behind, and he shuddered. ‘‘It was a 
close call, and no mistake. We must have 
been within a foot of ptatg” bay fifty 
times. But it’s all right now, if we can last 
it out and git there.’”’ Again he looked 
back, then turned to the girl. ‘‘It makes 
me pretty sick to look at it,’’ he continued. 
“‘T bin through a lot, but that’s as sharp 
practice as I want.” 

‘‘Come here and let me bind up your 
arm,” she answered. ‘‘They hit you—the 
sneaks! Are you bleeding much?” 

He came near her carefully, as she got 
the big canoe out of the current into quieter 
water. She vompes the scarf from about 
her neck and with his knife ripped up the 
seam of his sleeve. Her face was alive with 
the joy of conflict and elated with triumph. 
Her eyes were shining. She bathed the 
wound —the bullet had passed clean through 
the fleshy part of the arm—and then she 
carefully tied the scarf around it over her 
handkerchief. 

‘“‘T guess it’s as good as a man could do 
it,” she said at last. 

“‘ As good as any doctor,” he rejoined. 

“T wasn’t nomeng of your arm,”’ she said. 

‘*Course not. xcuse me. You was 
talkin’ of them rapids, and I’ve got to say 
there ain’t a man that could have done it 
and come through like you. I guess the 
man that marries you’ll get more than his 
share of luck.” 

‘“‘T want none of that,’’ she said sharply, 
and picked up her paddle again, her eyes 
flashing anger. 

He took a pistol from his pocket, and 
offered it to her. ‘‘I didn’t mean any harm 
by what I said. Take this, if you think I 
won’t know how to behave myself,’’ he 
urged. 

he flung up her head a little. ‘‘I knew 
what I was doing before I started,’”’ she 
said. ‘‘Put it away. How far is it, and 
can we do it in time?” 

“If you can hold out we can do it, but 
it means going all night and all morning— 
and it ain’t dawn yet, by a long shot!” 


Dawn came at last, and the mist of early 
morning, and the imperious and dispelling 
sun, and with mouthfuls of food as they 
drifted on the two fixed their eyes on the 
horizon beyond which lay Bindon. And 
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now it seemed to the girl as though this 
race to save a life or many lives was the 
one thing in existence. To-morrow was 
to-day, and the white — was lyin; 

in the little house in the mountains, an 

her wedding was an interminable distance 
off, so had this adventure drawn her into 
its risks and toils and haggard exhaustion. 

Eight, nine, ten, eleven o’clock came, 
and then they saw signs of settlement. 
Houses appeared here and there upon the 
banks, and now and then a horseman 
watched them from the shore, but they 
could not pause. Bindon—Bindon—Bin- 
don—the Snowdrop Mine at Bindon, and a 
death-dealing machine timed to do its 
deadly work, were before the eyes of the 
two voyagers! 

Half-past eleven, and the town of Bindon 
was just beyond them. A quarter to twelve 
and they had run their canoe into the bank 
beyond which were the smokestacks and 
chimneys of the mine. Bindon was peace- 
fully pursuing its way, though here and 
there were little eta of strikers who had 
not resumed work. 

Dingley and the girl scrambled up the 
bank, and trembling with fatigue they 
hastened on. The man drew ahead of her, 
for she had paddled for fifteen hours prac- 
tically without ceasing, and the ground 
seemed to rise up at her. But she would 
not let him stop. 

He hurried on, reached the mine, and 
entered, shouting the name of his friend 
It was seven minutes to twelve. 

In a minute after, a half-dozen men came 
rushing from that portion of the mine 
where Dingley had been told the machine 
was placed, and at their head was Lawson, 
the man he had come to save. 

The girl hastened on to meet them, but 
she grew faint, and leaned against a tree, 
scarceconscious. She was roused by voices. 

“No, it wasn’t me, it wasn’t me that 
done it; it was a girl—here she is—Jenny 
Long! You got to thank her, Jake.” 

Jake! Jake! The girl awakened to full 
understanding now. Jake—what Jake! 
She looked, then stumbled forward with a 


cry. 
‘“‘Jake!—it was my Jake!”’ she faltered. 
The mine-boss caught her in his arms. 
= Jenny? It’s you that’s saved 
e ” 


Suddenly there was a rumble as of thun- 
der, and a cloud of dust and stone rose 
from the Snowdrop Mine. 

The mine-boss tightened his arm around 
the girl’s waist. ‘“‘That’s what I missed, 
through him and you, Jenny,” he said. 

‘‘What was you wee. f here, and not at 
Selby, Jake?”’ she asked. 

“4 ‘hey sent for me—to stop the trouble 


‘‘But what about our wedding to-day?” 
she asked with a frown. 

‘*‘A man went from here with a letter to 
you three days ago,” he said, ‘‘asking you 
to come down here and be married. I sup- 
pose he got drunk or had an accident, and 
didn’t reach you. It had to be. I was 
needed here—couldn’t tell what would 
happen!” 

“It has happened out all right,” said 
Dingley, ‘‘and this’ll be the end of it. You 
got them miners solid now. The strikers’ll 
eat humble pie after to-day.” 

‘“‘We’'ll be married to-day, just the 
same,” the mine-boss said, as he gave some 
brandy to the girl. 

But the girl shook her head. She was 
thinking of a white petticoat in a little 
house in the mountains. 

“I’m not going to be married to-day,” 
she said decisively. 

‘*Well, to-morrow,”’ said the mine-boss. 

But the girl shook her head again. 
“To-day is to-morrow,” she answered. 
“You can wait, Jake. I’m going back 
home to be married.” 


Pride Before a Fall 


EREDITH NICHOLSON, the Indiana 

author, was telling a friend not long 
ago of a great honor which had been con- 
ferred upon him. He said, with some 
pride: 
“The House of a Thousand Candles has 
been translated into Norwegian, Swedish 
and Danish. Bully, isn’t it? But how 
could the ple of those far northern 
countries take to such a novel?” 

“Very simple,” replied his heartless 
friend. ‘‘It’s all in the word candles. 
They are thinking of tallow candles. Their 
taste runs that way. They think it is a 
recipe for cheap ones.” 
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Way ITNEEDSNOPAINT 


No looking after your roofs every 
spring if you use Amatite! 

No paint to buy! No work to do! 

Just leave the roof alone, year after 
year, and you will be free from the 
annoyance of leaks. ce 

Amatite is easy to lay, requiring 




















Amatite is a new and 
better kind of ready roof- 
ing. The old kind was smooth 
and coated with paint. The new kind 
—Amatite—is surfaced with real 
mineral matter (see diagram) and 
requires no paint. 


Mineral Surface 
Pitch Composition 
Wool Felt 
Pitch Composition 
Wool Felt 


ENLARGED SECTIONAL DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW AMATITE IS MADE 





no special tools. Cement for laps and 
nails packed in center of every roll. 
Free Sample 


will be gladly sent on request to anyone 
interested in this ‘‘no-paint”’ roofing. 


This mineral surface wiil wear bet- 
ter than any paint made. Rain, 
snow and wind do not affect it a 
particle. It is firmly embedded 
under tremendous pressure into the 
underlying layer of pitch. 





Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Boston St. Louis Allegheny Kansas City New Orleans London, Eng. 
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When You Think Western Electric 
Motors — Think Motors Save 
Western Electric Money 
Motors 










SAFE Western 












CHEAP Electric 
SIMPLE Direct 
Reliable Power Drive 
Mr. Manufacturer and Power User: — Just investigate, by writing us a postal, and let us show you why 
Western Electric Motors—the direct drive way instead of bulky shafting and belts that waste valuable 


space and power — Will save you 25 t060%. ‘he very name —WESTERN ELECTRIC --is your guarantee 
of a most rigidly tested, carefully constructed, expert improved moter, Our stamp of power on a motor 
means all that we've tested it to do before we ship it to you—and 1s your safeguard. Just write and 
we'll demonstrate our way of solving your power problems quickly — anywhere you live. Address 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 


With Individ- Dept. 662, 265 S. Clinton St., 
ual Motors Chicago, Il. 
You Can Increase 





Don’t Forget 
You Can Save 
From 25 to 60% 





Sign Your Name to 


Xmas, Happy New Year and Prosperity Bank Drafts 
Send them to Your Friends and Relatives 
as a Christmas and New Year's Greeting 
Make out drafts for Three Hundred and Sixty-Six Bright, 
Happy Days. Something new to take the place of the ordinary 
Christmas and New Year's cards. Look just like 
—four designs—lithographed in beautiful colors. 
Send today. Price 50c a dozen 
assorted— postpaid. Samples sent FREE 
Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing 0o., 2321 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


















onealoneis worth morethan 
AG-PATENT. YOUR IDEAS Bi ‘BYeM! 


Your Plant’s Productiveness 
$2.00. Brightest, most prac- 
tical of publications. Every 
M : $100,000 for one invention; 
another $8,500. Book “Ho 


The Business Magazine 
’ for one year and complete 
—> desk cabinet for $2.00, either 
copy proves it. All business 
men need it. Write today. 
The Business Magazine Company, Knoxville,Tenn. 
) 
The Certificates issued by this bank do 
ww to ( not decline in value, being absolutely free 
Obtain a Patent” and “ What to In- from the fluctuations of the market and are 
vent” sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to bility. We ad i our 


secured by first mortgages on improved 
realestate. Write for booklet “S.” 


= 









patent for sale at our expense. 

Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 

7 —‘*951 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 
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CAPITAL $100,000:203 04 &MO 


’ AN EDUCATION WITHOUT CASH 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full course, all ex- 
nses paid, in any college, conservatory or business school in the 
country in return fora little work done in leisure hours. If you are 
i daddress The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 


ON DEPOSITS BY MAIL 


The Advantages of a Certificate of Deposit. 
The Certificate of Deposit does not fluctuate in value; it draws interest at the 
rate of 5% per annum; both the principal and interest are guaranteed by the 
assets of this bank and it is always worth full face value, plus accrued interest. 


Write for booklet “J.” 
OWENSBORO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CoQ. 
OweENSBOR®, Ky 



































PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 
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Jas.H PaRRiSH,PRES'T 


CAPITAL G SURPLUS 
A QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLLARS 





























~ GENTLEMEN 

2 WHO DRESS FOR STYLE, 

‘2 NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 

> WEAR THE IMPROVED 

s 

: } 

3) 

2: 

8) 

2) 

3: 

s| ee, 

3: 4 THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 

s “%u The name is 

~ stamped on 

Pe) every loop— : 

Ps) 

2 The 

2 

Ps} 

. CUSHION 

‘2 BUTTON 

= CLASP 

Pe) LIES FLAT TO THE LEG — NEVER 
‘\ SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 

Pe) - Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 

‘3 Mailed on receipt of price. 

‘3: GRO. FROST CO., Makers 

) Boston, Mass,, 0,8. A, 











True’ economy in the office depends on the 

quality and service-giving of the carbon paper 

and typewriter ribbon used. Tosave expense — 
and to get better,quicker andneater work—use 


writer Ribbon 


because Carnation Brand Carbon Paper is graded in 
weights according to number of copies required, and 
asingle sheet gives nearly twice the service of any other 
kind. An exclusive process in the manufacture gives 
Carnation Carbon Paper a hard, non-smut finish, 
and strictly indelible colors—every copy comes out 
strong, clear and readable. Carnation Brand Type- 
writer Ribbon is best. It will give a sharp, uni- 
form letter from one end to the other, 
until the entire ribbon is worn out. 
Write for our /ree booklet, “ Uses and 
Abuses of Carbon Paper and Type- 
writer Ribbon” and learn w 
weight paper you should use. 


Miller-Bryant-Pierce Cu. 
Dept. M, Aurora, Ill. 
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(f 
) This Heat Regulator 

: Ss Your Coal 
~ aves on your Vo0a 
2. 30 Days to Try—60 Days to Pay 
‘2 Prove it for yourself. We send it all ready to put up 

\\ on 30 days’ Free Trial to convince you it will do just 
2 what we say it will. Anyone who can use a screwdriver 
Ps) can attach it to any furnace, steam or hot water heater. 
‘2 The Chicago Heat Regulator ks-pscven heat 
2 weather outside be below zero or above freezing. 

X: That means health and 25% coal saved. 

) 
et The ‘‘ Time-Set** and thermostat keep the tem- 
EY just as you want it all the time. Set it 
2° cool at night and the clock starts the fire up at any 

( hour in the morning. No getting up early to warm 
 }) upthehouse. Send for our Free Booklet today, which 
2 particulars — Don't wait for zero weather. 





gives 
S| “The Chicago”’ Heat Regulator Co. 
} 37 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. J 


























2: 
2) 
. : : 
2 / The University of Chicago 
P’) OFFE 
( Correspondence Courses in over 30 sub- 
: } jects, for Teachers, Writers, Social 
\ Workers, Ministers, Physicians, Bankers 
2 and Students desiring to finish either a 
) High School or College course. One- 
2 half = a for a Bachelor's degree 
may thus one. 
Py) The University of Chicago 
2 Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 
Cf 
23) 
 @ Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 4 #=nasome 
2) Book. 450 
\ pages; leather bound; iliustrating all Fur Animals. All 
3 ~ about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys; Price $2.00. We 


2) pay 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 
( home buyers. Hides tanned into Robes. Send for Price 
3: Sw List. Bros., Dept. 36, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Y) SECURED OR FEE 
s PATENTS RETURNED 
\ Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
f ) Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
2 EVANS, WILEENS & Co., ‘WASHINGTON, D.C. 











‘Another: 
Holiday Book 


Without Cost 
To THE POST’S Readers 
N the world of 


books there is 
Bh always one “best 
B seller.” Each month 
 arecord of the sales 
of the prominent 
books by book 
stores in the large 
cities is made and 
the results pub- 

: lished. For each of 
the past six-months this list has been headed 
by THE LADY OF THE DECORATION, 
which has undoubtedly outsold any other 
book published. For each of the past four- 
teen months the publishers have been obliged 
to print one and sometimes two editions. 
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|| LADY QF THE | 
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Dainty as the figure of a fan from Japan is this 
charming story of the Flowery Kingdom, in which 
the central figure is a plucky, high-spirited Amer- 
ican girl, suddenly transported to such unaccustomed 
surroundings. Through all the fun and lightheart- 
edness of the book runs a thread of pathos and a 
tender love story. It is a story of alternate sor- 
row and sunshine enshrined in a literary form as 
captivating as it is spontaneous. The book, which 
is handsomely decorated and bound in cloth, richly 
merits the wonderful success with which it is meeting. 


HOW TO GET IT 


To any one who will send one new yearly 
subscription for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, accompanied by One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents, for some one not already a sub- 
scriber, we will in acknowledgment of the 
courtesy send a copy of ‘‘*The Lady of The 
Decoration,”’ shipping expenses prepaid. 

















REMEMBER, the subscription must not be that of the sender; it 
must be for some one whose name is not already on the list, and 
the book must be requested when the subscription is sent. Address 


The Curtis Publishing Company 











world is stated clearly, fairly 
5 and briefly, for busy reader: 
PHILADELPHIA Many special features of great interest. It is sincere, reliable, enter- 
§ taining—THE paperforthe home. §1 year; takes place of §2 to $4 
; papers. Try it, 13 wks. for 1Sc. PATHFINDER, Wash., D. C. 
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SAVING 


IS MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN HARD WORK. 
Money deposited with 
us is secure and works 
for you continually. 
Our perfect system of 
Banking BY MAIL 
brings this opportunity 
to your door. 

The Savannah Trust Co. has a capital of 
$500,000.00, and a surplus of $200,000.00. 
Its policy is conservative ; its affairs are ably 
managed by capable and successful business men. 

Deposits of $1.00 and upwards accepted, 
on which we pay a yearly interest of 3% per 
cent, compounded quarterly. Send currency in 
registered letter; your own check ; or buy P. 0. 
or Express money order. 

Write for booklet containing full information. ; 
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TRUST COMPANY. 


SAVANNAH 


—eeOeeer 





GEORGIA 
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Give him the R. 5. 
Cigar Cutter 


Every smoker wants one. A handsome, handy 


article that cuts clean — never tears or breaks the 
cigar — prevents wrapper from unravelling. Lies 
flat in the vest-pocket or can be attached to key- 
ring. Lasts a life-time. 


Made in Sterling Silver and 14k. Gold, plain or 
beautifully engraved. Also in 14k. Gold, set with 
Diamonds. 

If your jeweler doesn't carry the R. S. Cigar Cutter, 
our FREE pamphlet, describing the 
Cutter and telling you where to get it. 


Enos Richardson & Co.,21 A Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 


write for 











$24 0UTFIT 






















Ithaca 


Double Barrel Shot Gun, 
hammerless, perfectly bal- 
anced, §21; well made canvas, 
leather bound carrying case, $1.25; 
three piece, jointed cleaning rod 
with special cleaning attachments 
50c. ; 100 U.M.C. New Club Shells, $1.60 
—this complete outfit is yours for $20 
—less than the price of the gun alone 
Sent C.C.D.with privilege to examine on | 
receipt of $5. Our new 116 p. Illustrated } 
Catalog and Bargain List proves you save 
money buying Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 
Ammunition, Canvas and Leather Clothing 
from us. This exceptional offer is limited. 
Order now. Catalog and Bargain List AS, 


3c. postage. Charles J, Godfrey Co., 10 Warren St. New York 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 
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Beautiful and attract- 
five patterns. 
in all colors. 


Sizes and Prices Made 
OxOM%. 08.00) 0 Gece nnd oo 
9x74 ft. 4.00 a and war- 
9x9 ft. 4.50 
9x10', ft. 5.00 
9x12 ft. 5.50 
9x15ft. 6.50 


o wear. 
Woven in one piece 


Both sides 














isfactory. 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., R Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia. | 











SHORTHAND 





IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
** positions "*—no “‘ ruled lines ** — no** shading ''— no ‘‘word 
signs ’* —no “‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can 


be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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CENTS for trial : 
weeks. In this ilius 
trated national weekly 





all the important news of the 





|COLGATES | 


SHA TICK 


PROVED: 


Misa 


CHEMICAL 
TES 


be has lately made a careful analysis of Colgate’s Shaving Stick. 
j sm» The soap was bought in open market, and proved by six. thorough 
tests to be *‘not only antiseptic, but also germicidal.” 


COLGATE’S GIVES THE HYGIENIC SHAVE 
— the Colgate Box has been imitated, the 
Soap is beyond Imitation. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF by sending 4 cts. in stamps for Trial Stick in ORIGINAL 
NICKELED BOX (in Green and Gold Carton) to Colgate & Co., Dept. P, 55 John St., New York. 


we ay F A MOUS CHE M IST (whose name we are at liberty to send you on application) 


Will not smart or dry on. the 
(The truth needs no gquotation marks) 





